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DEBATES 


ON    THE 


ROMAN  CA  THOLIC  CLAIMS. 


MR.  ELLIOT  moved,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  during  the  last  Session,  pledging  the  House  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  Ro- 
man Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
should  be  read.  On  its  being  read,  the  Hon.  Member 
said,  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  having  that  reso- 
lution read,  as  being  the  resolution  of  a  House  of 
Commons,  chosen  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  ferment, 
and  which  had  refused,  on  many  occasions,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Catholic  Claims  ;  and  that  resolution 
was  a  record  of  the  change  of  opinion  of  that  House, 
after  the  experience  of  some  years,  and  after  the  most 
elaborate  discussion.  To  the  sanction  of  this  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  in  favour  of  conciliatory  measures, 
as  to  this  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  he  had  to 
add  the  opinions  of  the  four  greatest  Statesmen  of 
modern  times—Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
Mr.  Windham  ; — in  whatever  else  they  might  differ, 
upon  that  great  question  they  were  united.  When  he 
had  last  presented  the  petition  of  the  same  people  — 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England, — he  had  entered 
into  the  peculiarity  of  the  condition  of  the  petitioners  ; 
and  he  should  not  now  do  his  duty,  unless  he  remarked 
upon  it.  In  a  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  in 


Catholic  Canada,  — would  he  could  say  the  same  wise 
policy  was  pursued  in  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions,— no  differences  as  to  civil  rights  prevailed,  on 
account  of  religious  opinions.  In  Ireland,  the  har- 
mony of  the  people  was  disturbed  at  a  time  of  peril 
that  required  our  utmost  efforts,  our  greatest  exer- 
tions ;  but  the  English  Catholics, — the  old  stock, 
distinguished  as  much  by  their  talents  as  their  birth, 
in  cities,  are  not  admissible  to  any  of  the  offices  in  a 
corporation,  are  notadmitted  to  degrees  in  the  English 
Universities,  are  notadmitted  to  the  lowest  civil  offi- 
ces, and  although  living  in  the  midst  of  their  tenantry, 
and  anxious  to  afford  them  every  assistance^ and  pro- 
tection, they  cannot  be  made  Magistrates  ;  they  cannot 
vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament.  From  rank  in  the 
army,  except  to  a  certain  degree,  that  of  a  colonel,  they 
are  excluded.  Out  of  England  the  Catholic  may  arrive 
at  any  rank  ;  but  on  his  return  there,  he  is  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  the  law.  In  the  Navy  no  restriction 
attaches  ;  he  may  command  the  fleet  off  Cork  :  but  if 
the  English  naval  officer  visits  his  native  country,  he 
is  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  To  the  law  they 
are  admissible,  but  cannot  have  the  most  subordinate 
situation  in  the  profession.  This  system  of  penal  laws 
had  been  called  the  venerable  monument  of  our  an- 
cestors,— the  talisman,  to  touch  which  would  bring 
ruin  on  the  constitution  and  the  country.  The  late 
House  of  Commons  thought  it  anomalous,  and  came 
to  a  conciliatory  resolution.  The  Petitioners  hoped, 
through  that  Hous^e,  to  be  freed  from  all  the  pains  and 
penalties  under  which  they  labour.  The  Petitioners 
were  amongst  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  coun- 
try :  they  professed  a  different  faith  ;  but  they  remained 
stedfast  to  the  old  faith  ;  which  faith  was  in  a  great 
measure  retained  by  that  House,  cleared  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  of  some  corruptions  :  but  it  was 
to  be  remembered,  that  that  faith  was  the  faith  of  the 
persons,  who,  at  Runny mede,  established  the  liberty 
of  this  country,  when  a  weak  and  tyrannical  prince, 
aided  by  the  Pope,  was  checked  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
nobility,  headed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  ap- 


pointed  by  the  See  of  Rome.  (Hear,  hear.}  It  was 
the  faith  of  the  heroes  who  fought  at  Cressy  and 
Poictiers  ; — it  was  the  faith  of  those  who  in  a  great 
measure  conquered  the  Spanish  armada,  and  success- 
fully resisted  a  Popish  invasion,  supported  by  a  Popish 
Bull,  to  publish  which  there  was  only  one  man  that 
could  be  found  ; — it  was  the  faith  of  those  who  for  a 
century  and  an  half  were  admitted  to  seats  in  both 
Houses.  (Hear,  hear. )  These  were  the  persons  who 
were  seeking  redress :  he  hoped  there  would  not  be 
any  more  records  of  their  failures.  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  when  Corsica  was  in  our  power,  it 
was  allowed  to  be  Catholic;  that  Canada,  the  only 
remnant  of  the*ciominion  of  England  on  the  Continent 
of  America,  was  Popish.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  England  had  in  late  times  supported  the  See  of 
Rome  itself,  against  an  ambitious  enemy, — that  Eng- 
land had  now  in  its  pay,  not  only  foreign  Catholic 
soldiers,  but  Catholic  Generals — and  England  was 
now  engaged  in  combating  the  cause  of  Catholic  allies. 
He  hoped  this  Parliament  by  granting  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  would  secure  immortal  honour  to  itself, 
and  draw  into  the  aid  of  England  all  the  virtue  and 
talents  in  it. 

The  Petition  was  then  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  YORKE  rose  and  stated,  that  the  Hon.  Mem- 
ber's speech  might  have  been  better  reserved  for  the 
ensuing  debate ;  however,  as  he  had  a  Resolution  of 
the  liouse  read,  he,  (Mr.  Yorke,)  would  also  put  in 
his  claim  to  have  another  document  read,  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  debate,  which  was  the  9th, 
10th,  arid  llth  Sections  of  the  ist  of  William  and 
Mary,  as  well  as  certain  parts  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  SMITH  said,  it  was  not  his  wish 
then  to  enter  upon  a  debate,  but  he  felt  exceedingly 
sorry  that  the  class  of  people  to  which  he  belonged, 
( the  Dissenters )  were  not  likely  to  have  the  assistance 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  in  ad- 
vocating their  cause  that  night,  but  he  never  would 
himself  advocate  the  claims  of  the  people  of  any  reii- 


gious  persuasion,  to  a  right  in  which  all  were  not  to 
participate,  and  of  which  he  considered  all  improperly 
deprived. 

The  passages  referred  to  by  Mr.  Yorke  were  then 
read,  when 

Mr.  G  RATTAN  rose  to    move  the  consideration 
of  the  claims   of  the   Roman   Catholcs,   pursuant  to 
the    Resolution  of  the    House   of  Commons   of  las 
Session  ;  and  in  doing  so.  he  certainly  meant  not  t 
propose  any  thing  incompatible  with  the  clauses  whic 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  moved  to  have 
read.     Nay,  so  entirely  convinced   was  he,  that  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  wTere  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  object  which   the  Catholics  had  in  view,  that  it 
was  his  intention   to  propose  that  they  should  form 
part   of  the   preamble  of  the  Bill,  which   he   trusted 
would  be  introduced  in  favour   of  the  Roman   Catho- 
lics (Aear,   hear,  hear) ;    for      he   thought    it  a    wise 
mode  of  proceeding,  that  the  same  law  which  removed 
the   disabilities  of  which  the  Catholics    complained, 
should  confirm  to  the  Protestants  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement.    It  was  wise,  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  same  law  which  restored   liberty  to   the  one 
description  of  our  fellow-subjects  might  be  accompa- 
nied with  security  to  the   other  (hear,  hear).     He  had 
no  hesitation  in  stating  the  Petition  which  he  was  more 
peculiarly   called  upon   to  support,  as  the  Petition  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  whole  body  of  Irish 
Catholics.     This  was  morally  true,  because  it  repre- 
sented the    sentiments  of  the  Irish    Catholics.     The 
motion  he  intended   to  submit   to    the  House    was, 
that     they    should    go    into    a    Committee    of    the 
whole  House,   to  consider  the  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lics, with  a    view   to  conciliation  and   a  final  adjust- 
ment,   pursuant    to     the   resolution    of    the    former 
Parliament,  which  had  been  that  night  read.     It  might, 
no  doubt,  be  said,  that  a  resolution  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment was  not  binding  upon  the  present.    He  admitted, 
that  strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  binding  on   the  pre- 
sent parliament ;   but  he  presumed,  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  did  not  intend  to  cavil   at  this  want  of 


formality ;  and  in  this  confidence  he  had   framed  his 
motion.     He  had  to  lament,  indeed,  that  there  were 
now  on     their  table,    petitions    against     the  claims 
of  the  Catholics  ;  and  it  would  be  miserable  affectation 
to  deny,  that  they  were  very  numerous  and  very  re- 
spectable.    He  admitted,  thiit  they  were  both  numer- 
ous and  respectable,  though  he  lamented  that  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  making  that  admission.     Some 
of  these  petitions  condemned  the  Catholics,  and  their 
claims,  in  a  very  virulent  manner.     He  would  not  imi- 
tate that  example  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  freely  confess 
that  many  of  the  Protestant  petitions  were  from  the 
most  respectable  individuals.     He  differed  widely  from 
them  in  opinion,   but  he  respected  their  persons ;  he 
trusted  that  they  would  not  long  continue  in  their  pre- 
sent sentiments,  but  that  they  would  applaud  the  mea- 
sure of  yielding  to  the  just  and  reasonable  claims  of 
those  who  were  embarked  with  them  in  one  common 
cause, — who   lived  with  them  under  the  same  con- 
stitution and  laws, — who  had  the  same  battle  to  fight 
along  with  them — against  the  same  common  enemy, — 
for  the  same  common  country,     (//ear,  hear,  hear. ) 
He  saw  nothing  in  their  geographical  situation — he 
saw  no  reason  from  any  of  the  relations  by  which  they 
were  connected  with  each  other,  why  religious  differ- 
ences should,  like  a  firebrand  thrown  among  them, 
produce  and  foster  perpetual  heart-burnings  and  disu- 
nion,— deprive  them  both  of  their  natural  force,  and  en- 
danger the  integrity  of  the  empire.     He  was  the  more 
induced  to  hope,  that  feeling  so  much  to  be  deprecated 
would  give  way,  from  what  had  actually  happened  in 
1792.     The  Protestants  at  that  period  petitioned,  or 
rather  resolved,  against  the  Catholics  with  much  more 
ardour  than  at  present;  and  yet,  in  the  next  Session, 
more  was  granted  to  the  Catholics  than  they  at   first 
asked.     Their  understandings  had   been  enlarged  by 
reflection,  and  a  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
They  had  changed  their  sentiments  ;  and  they  had  the 
honesty  and  candour  to  avow  the  change,  and  to  act 
upon  it.    Their  views  of  the  subject  had  from  the  be- 
ginning been  sincere,  but  mistaken. 


To  the  manner  in  which  these  Protestant  Petitions 
had  been  obtained  in  this  country  he  had  much  to 
object.  They  were  obtained  at  meetings  of  the  Pro- 
testant inhabitants,  called  together  by  the  Sheriff. 
This  he  thought  highly  objectionable,  that  a  public 
officer  should  thus  be  calling  the  people  together  by 
sects,  and  thereby  in  some  measure  giving  the  sanc- 
tion of  public  authority  to  religious  animosity.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  object  of  these  Petitioners  was  as  little  to 
be  approved.  It  was  to  petition  another  country 
against  the  liberties  of  their  own.  (Hear^  hear.}  It 
was  to  inflict  upon  Ireland  a  perpetual  exclusion  from 
the  right  of  free  citizens, — to  inflict  upon  that  coun- 
try a  perpetual  sentence  pf  a  destination  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  foreign  colony ;  and  to  impose  upon  this 
empire  the  perpetual  necessity  of  being  a  divided 
country.  Such  was  the  obvious  tendency  of  these 
petitions  ;  1st,  to  exclude  the  greater  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  from  the  rights  of  free  citizens  ;  2d,  to 
keep  that  country  in  the  situation  of  a  foreign  colony  ; 
and  3d,  to  render  Great  Britain  for  ever  a  divided 
empire.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  petitions  which 
were  said,  in  some  instances,  to  be  passed  by  accla- 
mation. What,  then,  were  the  reasons  alledged  for 
such  proceedings  ?  He  had  to  collect  these  from  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  different  meetings,  and  from 
different  publications,  some  of  them  by  persons  of 
high  rank  in  the  church.  First,  it  was  objected,  that 
the  tone  of  the  Catholics  was  too  high.  His  answer 
to  this  was,  that  the  House  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  They  were  not  then  called  upon  to  consider 
whether  the  tone  of  some  of  the  speeches  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics  were  high  or  low.  They  were  not  to 
examine,  as  Members  of  Parliament,  whether  Mr.  A. 
or  Mr.  B.  had  used  expressions  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  used,  or  made  speeches  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  spoken  ;  but  whether  such  loose  speeches 
and  expressions  ought  justly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
whole  Catholic  body.  Indeed,  it  was  no  part  of  their 
duty  at  present  to  discuss  whether  the  Catholics  had 
conducted  their  proceedings  with  proper  temper.  He 


gave  no  opinion  either  one  way  or  other.     He  would 
not  enter  at  all  into  the  question.     The  real  question 
was,  whether  you  could  perceive  in  any  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, any  proof  of  a  want  of  allegiance  in  the  great 
body  of  the  Catholics.     It  was  a  question  not  of  tem- 
per, but  of  allegiance.     If  the  Protestant  Petitioners 
could  shew  that  there  was  any  want  of  allegiance  in 
the  great  body  of  the  Catholics, — if  they  could  prove 
that  the  Catholics  were  disaffected,  then  they  would 
have  a  good  reason  for  opposing  their  claims  ;    but  if 
they  could  not  do  this,  then  their  petitions  were  un- 
reasonable, and  their  object  ought  not  to  be  granted. 
The- House  would  recollect  the  resolution  of  thanks 
which  they  voted  to  the  army  which  gained  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  of  which  army  the  Catholics  formed  a 
large  proportion.     If,,  then,  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic 
body  was  admitted,  they  ought  without  delay  to  be 
restored  to  that  liberty  to  which  every  loyal  subject 
had  a  right  by  the  common  law  of  the  land.     The 
Protestant  Petitioners  objected  to  the  Catholics  that 
they  requested  political  power  ;   but  he  could  not  see 
any  thing  so  offensive  in  this  ambition,  as  to  render 
it  a  valid  reason  for  excluding  the  Catholics  from  their 
just  privileges.    The  crime  did  not  appear  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  justify  a  sentence  of  perpetual  exclusion 
against  the  Catholics.      But  the  Catholics  did  not, 
strictly  speaking,  solicit  political  power;   they  only 
petitioned  for  political  protection,  and  for  power  only 
as  a   necessary   means   for  that  protection,      (//ear, 
hear.]     They   only  requested  that  their  persons  and 
property  should   not  be  bound  without  their  inter- 
position— that   they   should   not   be    taxed  without 
their  consent — that  they  should  not  be  tried  by  par- 
tizans  covenanted  against  them.     This  was  what  they 
wished  for.     They  asked  not  for  power  but  for  liberty. 
They  were  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  their  civil  in- 
capacities.    If  that   was    ambition,  then   they   were 
ambitious.     Protection,  and  not  power,  was  the  object 
of  their  petitions  ;  and  ought  this  to  be  denied  them  ? 
The  fact  was,  'that   the    Protestants    petitioned    for 
power  while  the  Catholics  only   solicited  protection. 
The  Protestants  desired  the  ascendancy  of  a  sect,  the 


Catholics  solicited  the  ascendancy  of  law.  (Hear, 
hear.}  This  was  the  real  distinction  between  the  views 
and  objects  of  the  two  classes  of  petitioners.  The  Pro- 
testants were  desirous  of  riding  by  the  ascendancy  of 
their  sect,  the  Catholics  required  nothing  more  than 
that  they  should  all  be  governed  by  law. 

The  next  objection  to  the  Catholic  Petitioners  was 
that  they  desired  to  make  laws  for  the  Protestant 
church.  To  this  his  answer  was,  that  they  did  not 
desire  to  make  laws  for  the  Protestant  church.  They 
only  wished,  as  he  had  before  stated,  that  their  per- 
sons and  property  should  not  be  bound  without  their 
interposition,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that  they  should  not  be  taxed  without  their  con- 
sent, that  they  should  not  be  tried  by  partizans  or 
juiies  assembled  by  partizans.  They  were  perfectly 
willing  that  the  Protestant  church  should  be  governed 
by  Protestants,  and  this  would  always  be  the  case,  as 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  must  be 
Protestant;  and  would  make  laws  for  the  Protestant 
Church.  But  the  Protestants  were  not  satisfied  with 
this.  They  wished  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
making  laws  for  the  Catholic  Church,  of  binding  the 
property  of  the  Catholics  without  their  consent,  and  to 
deprive  the  Catholics  of  the  privileges  of  the  consti- 
tution, though  the  Protestant  established  church  was 
partly  supported  by  the  tithe  arising  from  Catholic 
labour.  But  if  none  ought  to  be  admitted  to  that 
House,  and  to  make  laws  for  the  Church  of  England, 
except  Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Scotch 
representatives  ought  to  leave  the  House  (Hear).  But 
that  House  represented  all  Protestants  of  whatever  de- 
nomination and  description,  and  excluded  none  but 
the  Catholics.  The  principle  was  not  merely  wrong, 
but  it  was  fatal.  It  was  precisely  this,  that  they  were 
to  confine  the  liberty  of  the  constitution  entirely  to 
members  of  a  particular  church.  This  was  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Protestant  petitions  :  while  that  of  the 
Catholics  was,  that  this  liberty  should  be  extended 
to  all  without  distinction.  The  Catholics  desired  that 
the  Parliament  should  be  imperial  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name, — that  it  should  re i  resent  all  classes,— and  that 


it  should  not  be  a  partizan.  That  House,  though  called 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  not  itself  the  third  estate, 
-^•it  represented  the  third  estate,  and  stood  in  its  place ; 
but  the  commonality  of  the  united  kingdom,  taken 
altogether,  constituted  the  third  estate;  andof  this  estate, 
therefore,  the  Roman  Catholics  formed  no  inconsiderable 
proportion;  and  was  it  fitting  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  third  estate  should  remain  unrepresented  ?  But 
the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  community  was  Pro- 
testant, and  would  necessarily  always  have  a  prepon- 
derating influence — a  proper  ascendancy,  not  by  means 
of  exclusion,  but  founded  on  numbers  and  property. 
This  was  an  ascendancy,  which  in  the  nature  of  things, 
the  Protestants  ought  to  retain  ;  and  of  that  there  was 
no  desire  to  deprive  them.  That  ascendancy  would 
be  more  firmly  secured  by  granting  the  Catholic 
claims,  than  by  refusing  them.  Give  the  Catholics, 
then,  their  liberty,  (he  continued),  maintain  your  owri 
ascendancy,  and  fortify  the  crown  and  the  empire.  Your 
numbersand  your  wealth  willsecure  your  preponderance 
in  Parliament  and  the  State:  and  by  admitting  the  Ca- 
tholics to  the  privileges  of  fellow  subjects,  under  the 
same  constitution,  give  strength  and  security- to  the 
whole  empire.  Identify  the  Catholics  with  \ourselves, 
by  equal  privileges,  instead  of  keeping  up  odious  dis- 
tinctions by  means  of  pains  and  penalties.  This  will 
form  a  better  support  both  for  Church  and  State, 
than  all  the  laws  of  exclusion  that  can  possibly  be  de- 
vised. The  Protestant  petitioners,  he  observed,  ap- 
peared to  think  it  highly  dangerous  to  the  State  and 
to  the  church,  that  five  or  six  persons,  such  as  my  Lord 
Fingal,  should  have  seats  in  the  legislative  assemblies  ; 
but  they  seemed  to  be  quite  insensible  to  the  danger  of 
excluding  four  millions  of  Catholics  from  their  just 
rights  and  privileges.  Such  exclusions  must  be  al- 
ways a  source  of  weakness  and  division.  He  next 
adverted  to  those  periods  of  Irish  history,  when  they 
had  been  deprived  of  their  liberties  and  trade,  and 
afterwards  got  them  back  again  by  joining  with  the 
Catholics  By  their  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics,  they  appeared  to  have  lost  all  idea  of  the 
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liberties  of  their  own  country.  The  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
leman,  who  had  moved  the  reading  of  the  clause  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  appeared  to  imagine  that  the  princi- 
ples of  Catholic  exclusion  had  operated  chiefly  in  the 
reign  of  King  William.  This  was  not  correct,  as  to  the 
reigns  either  of  King  William  or  Queen  Anne.  The 
exclusive  principle  was  the  mad  idea  of  those  times, 
when  the  Protestants  were  infuriated  by  the  absurd  and 
abominable  falsehood  of  Titus  Gates,  and  others,  who 
found  their  account  in  inventing  Popish  plots.  A 
mad  fiction,  therefore,  was  the  original  cause  of  the 
proscription  :  and  this  mad  fiction  they  were  now  mak- 
ing the  rule  for  regulating  the  liberties  and  condition 
of  the  subjects  of  the  united  kingdom.  (Hetu\  hear, 
hear.) 

If  the  state  of  toleration    and  civil    rights  in  the 
Catholic  part    of   the    continent  were    looked  at,  it 
would  be  seen,  in  France  there  were  no  disqualifica- 
tions   on  account  of   religious    faith.       The  case  of 
Hungary  was  peculiarly    deserving   of  notice.     One 
of    the  articles  of  an   act  of  the  Hungarian   Diet  of 
1781,  provided    that    without  any    new 'Ordinances, 
all    persons   should  have   the  free    exercise   of  their 
religion,  with  the  liberty  of  erecting  churches,  even 
with  steeples  and  bells,  as  well  as  schools,  church- 
yards, &c.  ;  and  that  nobody  should  be  hindered  there- 
in either  by  the  king'   or  any  other  landlord.     So  far 
for  religious  rights.    Then  came  the  civil.     Article  12 
stated  that  all    public    charges,  offices  and  honours, 
great  or  small,  should  be  entrusted  to  native  Hunga- 
rians, without  respect  to  the  religion  they  professed.. 
See,  then,  what  a  Popish  Diet  could  do,  though  when 
compared  with  a  British  Protestant  Parliament,  it  could 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  had  any  good  idea  of  to- 
leration.    Look  also  at  the  cases  of   Prussia    and  of 
Russia.     The  fact  was,  that  they  did  not  tolerate  to  the 
same  extent  as  Catholic  Governments  actually  did. 
Catholic   Governments  bestowed  not   only   religious 
liberties,  but   civil  qualifications,    and    the    Church 
agreed  to  them.     This  was  done  by  Catholic  Govern- 
ments, but  not  as  Church  Governments.     We,  how- 
ever, gran  ted  toleration  5  but  granted  it  with  pains  and 
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penalties.     We  did  not  merely  deprive  Catholics    of 
civil    franchises,    but    also    of  eligibility  :*   and   our 
Church  actually  petitioned,  that  the  disqualifications 
laid    upon  them  should   be   perpetual.      The   whole 
question   was,    not   what  were  the  dogmas  and  the 
canons,  but  what  were  the  principles  and  the  temper 
of  the  body,  and  what  was  the  character  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  petitioners.  The  counter  petitioners  seemed 
totally  ignorant  of  the  facts  on  which  they  rested  their 
petitions.     The  clergy  and  corporations  asserted,  that 
the  Catholics  were  just  the  same  as  in  the  worst  of 
times — in  periods  of  massacre  and  horror.     This  they 
stated,  after  witnessing  the  demolition  of  the  Vatican, 
the  prostration  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  the  downfal  of 
the  Pope,  who  fell  without  any  Catholic  to  help  him  ; 
and  after    toleration  had  become  common  to  almost 
every  great  country  in  Europe  excepting  England.  They 
proved  their  charges   true  in  argument,  founded   on 
their    premises,     though   false   in    fact;     and    they 
brought   quotations    from   certain    writers  to    shew 
that  the  Fathers,  and    the   existing   Catholics,  held 
precisely  the  same  tenets.      This   was   all    founded 
on   monstrous  mistake,  and  monstrous  misstatement. 
The   Catholics  had   established    their  principles    by 
oaths,    which  abjured  every  inimical  principle   im- 
puted to  them, — oaths   framed  by   Protestants,    and 
ordained  by  a  Protestant   Parliament, — oaths  framed 
with  a  careful  attention  to  all  the  minutia  on  which  ob- 
jections could  be  raised, — oaths  which   the  Catholics 
had  taken,  and  still  took  ;   and  by  taking  which  they 
acquitted  themselves  of  those  bad  principles  which  had 
been  falsely  imputed  to   them.      They   went  farther, 
and  denied  that  the  charges  wemade  werejust,  in  iden- 
tifying them  in  all  cases  with  their  ancestors  ;  but  we 
took  this  as  a  condemnation  of  themselves,  and  instead 
of  believing  their  oaths,  charged  upon  them  the  retain- 
ing of   all  the  obsolete   notions  of  earlier  periods  of 
their  Church,     The  church,  it  was  true,  was  said  to 
be  always  the  same.  So,  indeed,  it  might  be  said,  a  true 
Christian  was  'always  the  sarqe  ;  but  that  was  not  a  case 
which  included  the  criminal  Christian  ;    yet  here  we 
went  contrary  to  observation  of  what  had  passed  almost 


over  all  Europe,  and  we  said  there  had  been  no  change. 
It  was  very  hasty,  and  very  imprudent,  for  any  respect- 
able set  of  men  to  say,  that  any  considerable  portion  of 
cur  fellow-subjects  were  enemies  to  the  Church.  Why 
enemies  to  the  Church,  unless  the  Church  were  an 
enemy  to  them  ?  See  how  that  question  stood  :  if  the 
Catholic's  rights  and  the  Church's  security  be  declared 
by  the  Church  to  be  totally  incompatible,  was  not  the 
Church  equally  an  enemy  to  the  Catholic  ?  How  ene- 
mies to  the  Church  r  Was  it  in  penance  ?  Was  it  in  ab- 
solution ?  Wasitinextremeunction,thattheenmitywas 
to  be  discovered  ?  Could  he  gointo  particulars,  it  would 
be  found,  thaton  this  head,  the  anti-catholic  petitioners 
Stated  nothing  but  that  which  would  excite,  not  convic- 
tion, but  scorn  ?  Enemies,  then  to  the  State ;  enemies  to 
the  Government !  How  ?  What  was  meant  by  enemies 
upon  principle  ?  W'hat  did  that  House  do,  when  they 
returned  thanks  to  our  armies  for  gaining  battles  ?  Did 
they  mean  to  say,  that  the  Catholic  soldiers  to  whom 
they  voted  their  thanks  were  very  good  soldiers  in 
battle,  but  great  enemies  to  the  State  ?  But  why 
enemieg  ?  Let  the  petitions  go  to  a  Committee,  and  see 
whether  these  injurious  allegations  could  be  supported. 
It  was  said  bohjly,  they  were  enemies  to  the  State; 
and  to  support  this,  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of 
Lateran,  Constance, and  Trent,  would  be  brought  forth. 
Very  well  :  but  he  would  produce  against  these  proofs, 
the  authority  of  a  British  Parliament,  who,  by  the 
various  thanks  whichjt  had  voted,  had  shewn  an  opinion 
of  their  allegiance  and  practical  loyalty;  and  not  a 
theoretical,  unfounded,  and  abominable  suspicion. 
Enemies  to  liberty!  What,  was  Magna  Charta  no 
proof  of  attachment  to  liberty  ?  He  would  go  to  the 
'Declaration  of  Rights,  as  a  Parliamentary  document ; 
for  that  declaration,  for  the  most  part  declared  old 
laws,  which  formed  the  great  body  and  force  of  British 
liberty.  Who  were  the  authors  of  these  in  valuable  laws, 
but  these  enemies  of  Church  and  State  ?  Why  had  we 
not  gone  farther  at  the  Revolution,  but  because  we 
thought  purarcestors  had  been  sucfrfriends  to  liberty, 
and  had  established  such  statute-securities,  as  their 
wisdom  could  not  exceed  ?  He  should  place  these  facts 
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drawn  from  Magna  Chartaand  the  Bill  of  Rights,  against 
the  injurious  and  calumnious  imputations,  that  our  Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects  were  the  enemies  of  liberty.  Yet 
the  Catholics  were  charged  with  maintaining  the  doc- 
trines and  tenets  which  they  absolutely  denied,  and  po- 
sitively foreswore  -  -certain  decrees  of  those  antiquated 
Councils.  What  was  the  amount  of  these  charges  ? 
The  principle  of  the  Pope's  deposing  power,  the  regi- 
cidal  principle,  and  the  reward  of  perjury  !  As 
to  the  deposing  power,  and  the  regicidal  power, 
such  principles  acted  upon  would  constitute  trea- 
son, yet  even  these  were  charges.  There  could 
be  no  doubt,  that  if  they  held  such  principles,  they 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  at  all  within  the  pale  of  con- 
stitutional privilege ;  but  he  defied  those  who  made 
such  charges,  to  support  them  by  the  practice  of  the 
Catholics,  or  by  any  other  means,  except  by  those 
fruitless,  contemptible,  and  obsolete  canons,  which  the 
Catholics  had  forsworn. (Hear.)  When  such  a  charge 
was  made,  he  begged  to  recal  the  opinions  delivered, 
at  the  request  of  our  Government,  by  the  Universities 
of  Salamanca,  Valladolid,  Alcala,  Paris,  Louvaine,  and 
Douay.  Those  authorities  were  appealed  to  as  the 
best  ;"and  they  all  did  not  merely  deny,  but  rejected 
with  scorn,  the  imputations  of  the  Pope's  having  a 
deposing  power:  and  in  the  doctrine  of  keeping  no 
faith  with  heretics,  which  seemed  so  abominable 
that  they  were  almost  ashamed  to  hear  of  it.  What 
could  be  \vished  farther  ?  He  would  give  something 
from  a  book,  which  had  been  described  as  a  means 
of  keeping  alive  'the  bad  prejudices  of  Catholics,  and 
the  duties  of  infidelity  and  murder.  It  was  used  by 
the  students  of  Maynooth  (Tractalus  de  Ecclesia)  ; 
and  of  which  it  was  said,  that  posterity  was  corrupted 
by  this  criminal  elementary  book.  He  should  read  one 
article  as  to  the  King-killing  and  deposing  power. 
"  Christ/'  it  stated,  "had  not  granted  to  St.  Peter  or  his 
successors,  or  to  the  Church,  any  power  over  the  tem- 
poral concerns  of  Kings,  consequently  they  could  not 
either  directly  or  indirectly  be  dethroned  :  nor  could 
the  allegiance  and  fidelity  of  subjects  be  dissolved  by 
power  of  the  Pope,  the  Church,  or  its  Ministers/' 
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It  proceeded  to  state,  that  itwas  worthy  of  remark,  tbat 
BO  Pope  who  deposed   Princes  had  ever  defined  that 
power:  and  thatthe  examples  of  the  illustrious  Pontiffs 
of  the  early  ages  were  opposed  to  such  a  doctrine,since 
they  always  enjoined  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Em- 
perors. Another  book  he  would  refer  to, which  had  also 
been  much  misrepresented, — the  Catholic  Prayer-book 
as  used  in  Ireland.     It  stated,  that  noGeneral  Council, 
much  less  a  Consistory.could  depose  a  King;  and  that 
subjects  were  not  bound  by  such  a  decree :  that  the 
King  of  England's  subjects  renounced   by  their  oath 
such  a  doctrine,  on  all  grounds,  as  repugnant  to  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  society,   injurious   to  the  sovereign 
power,  and  destructive  of  the  ends  of  Government.    It 
said,  they  believed   the   Bishop  of  Rome  to   be  the 
Head  of  the  Church  ;   the  Church  being  an  universal 
l>ody    under    one    head ;  but   that   he    was  not    in- 
fallible,  as  separated  from  the  Church ;  nor  did  Ca- 
tholics believe  him  to  have  authority  over  the  temporal 
affairs  of  Princes  and  States,  directly   or  indirectly.     If 
he  absolved,  or  dispensed  with,  allegiance  in  charges  of 
heresy  or  schism,  the  Act  would  be  vain  and  null ;  and 
all  Catholics  would  be  bound  in  conscience,  notwith- 
standing, to   defend  the  Kins:  and  country,  as  much 
as  any    Protestant — even   against   the  Pope   himself, 
should  he  invade  the  kingdom.     (Hear.)    As  for  the 
problematical  disputes  on  the  subject,  it  held  they  were 
not  responsible ;  but  with  regard  to  the  King-killing 
doctrme,  it  was  expressly  stated   to  be   impious  and 
execrable,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature. 
Another  instrument  to  prove  Catholic  allegiance,  was 
the   oath  taken  by   the  Act  of  the  33d   of  the  King, 
which  swore  due  allegiance,   and  the   defence  of  the 
Crown,  person,  and  dignity  of  the  King,  against  all  at- 
tempts ;  to  disclose  all  treasons  or  conspiracies  ;  and  to 
support  the  succession  to  the  Crown  as  limited  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  being  Protestants. 
They  further  swore,    that  they  rejected  and  detested 
the  notion,  that  it   was   lawful  to  depose   or   murder 
Princes,     on    pretence    of  their    being   heretics     or 
infidels,  and   the  impious  principle   of  violating  faith 
with  heretics  ;  and  they  denied  all  power  of  the  Popet 
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direct  or  indirect,  in  temporal  autliority.  By  the 
Act  of  the  33d,  peculiar  to  Ireland,  the  Catholic  swore 
that  he  adjured,  condemned,  and  detested  these  doc- 
trines as  impious ;  and  declared,  before  God,  that  no  act, 
immoral  and  wicked  in  itself,  could  ever  be  excused 
by  any  pretext  of  its  being  good  for  the  Church,  or  by 
any  ecclesiastical  power  whatever.  Absolution  without 
the  requisites  for  that  rite,  it  was  sworn,  only  occa- 
sioned an  additional  sin,  by  the  violation  of  the  ordi- 
ntfhce.  It  was  yet  farther  sworn  by  the  Catholic, 
that  he  would  adhere  to  the  settlement  of  property  in 
Ireland  as  it  was  by  law  established  ;  he  disclaimed  ail 
intention  of  subverting  the  Established  Church,  in 
order  to  substitute  a  Catholic  Establishment;  and 
swore,  that  he  would  exercise  no  privilege  which 
he  had,  or  might  obtain,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the 
Protestant  religion  and  Protestant  Government, 
What  farther  declarations  or  securities  were  requisite? 
The  counter-petitioners  might  act  and  think  with 
good  intentions,  but  they  supported  them  by  very  bad 
arguments.  When  they  made  such  heavy  charges,  they 
ought  to  prove  them.  What  if  the  printer  of  such  foul 
charges  against  His  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  were 
criminally  prosecuted  by  my  Lopd  Fingal,  or  any  others 
of  the  Catholic  Body  ?  If  so  indicted,  would  he  pro- 
duce the  obsolete  canons  in  Court  for  his  justification  ? 
Would  my  Lord  Ellenborough  suffer,  or  would  my 
Lord  Kenyon  have  suffered,  the  decrees  of  the  Councils 
of  Lateran,  Trent,  and  Constance,  to  be  put  in 
as  evidence  against  the  Catholics?  Would  the  de- 
fendant say,  that  he  had  no  particular  meaning 
against  any  individual,  but  was  general  in  his  charge 
against  a  whole  Body?  That  would  be  to  excuse 
himself  by  saying,  that  he  had  no  antipathy  against 
an  individual ;  but  that  he  meant  his  charges  against 
four  millions  of  his  fellow  subjects.  The  charges 
against  Catholics  implied  not  only  a  political  derelic- 
tion, but  a  moral  turpitude:  which,  if  true,  rendered 
them  quite  incapable  of  the  duties  of  society,  and  of 
all  those  necessary  and  plastic  principles  which  held 
the  community  together.  They  made  the  Catholic-j 
not  mena  but  monsters.  It  was*  impossible  to  suppose 
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persons  believed  in  such  charges,  but  they  made  them 
to  exclude  others  from  all    power.      The   Clergy  of 
this  Country,  no  doubt,  understood  religion  perfectly  ; 
but  there  appeared   a  mighty  difference  in  their  opi- 
nions and    language   when    they   prayed,  from   what 
they  used  when   they  petitioned.     In  prayer  they   ad- 
dressed the   Deity  as  the    universal   God,    who  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  spread  his  divine  revelation, 
and   to   save  mankind ;    but    when    they    petitioned, 
their  sentiments  appeared  reversed  :  they   seemed    to 
think  that  the  Deity  had  almost  abandoned  his  reve- 
lation, and   that  professed  Christians   throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  were  worse   than   any  other 
people  on    the  Globe,  and    were  actually  monsters : 
that  the  Deity  had  been  almost  driven  out  of  Europe, 
except  where  he  had  been  saved  by  the  Dutch  and  a  few 
others  on  the  Continent,  and  by  the  Colleges  and  Cor- 
porations who  petitioned,  through  the  intervention  of 
certain  guards  and  barriers;  and  these  securities  were, 
in  fact  nothing  else  than  laws,  by  which  such  petition- 
ers confined,  and  would  perpetuate  all  powers  and  all 
profits  to  themselves  (Hear].     This  was  nothing,  in 
truth,  but  a  question  for  exclusive  power  and  place. 
The  God   of  Prayer  was  a  different  being  from  the 
God  of  Petition  :  if  the   ascriptions  of  the  prayers 
were  true,  he  must  maintain  that  the  assertions  in  the 
petitions  were  false.     He  begged  to  be  understood  that 
he  professed  a  great  respect  for  many  of  the  petitioners, 
but  hemust  take  some  liberty  with  their  arguments;  he 
could  not  feel  disrespect  for  them,  since  he  hoped  that 
at  no  distant  period  their  scruples  would  be  overcome, 
and  that  he  should  see  them  all  united  with  theirfellow 
subjects  and  fellow-christians,  in  the  common  interests 
and  cause   of  their  common  country.     (Hear.)     He 
thought  it  necessary  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  this 
question,    for    the    spirit  of  the    proposition  against 
the    Catholic  went  to  exclude  for  ever  a  great   por- 
tion  of  the  community  from  civil  franchises,  under 
the  imputation   of    their    being,     from    their    creed, 
traitors  and  murderers.     The  accusations  founded  on 
ifre  old  canons  amounted  to  nothing  less.     Thus  were- 
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they  to  exclude  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the 
empire,  by  arguments  such  as  these  ;  and  the  different 
parties  were  to  continue  disputes  till  they  scolded 
each  other  out  of  their  political  and  civil  connection. 
The  charges  might  be  repeated,  till  some  believed 
them;  and  the  other  party  believed  them  to  be  made 
seriously  and  sincerely.  Tt  was  the  great  duty  of 
Parliament  to  examine  and  see  whether  we  had  not 
at  present  the  elements  of  concord.  Removal  of  dis- 
qualifications was  asked  for,  and  great  numbers  of 
Irish  Protestants  of  rank  and  property  joined  in  the 
request.  It  was  said,  that  the  Catholics  insisted  on 
having  what  they  desired  without  conditions.  Sup- 
pose it  were  so,  that  was  no  argument  why  Parliament 
was  not  to  legislate,  to  make  an  Act,  and  to  provide 
the  modifications  that  seemed  adviseable.  The 
honest  interpretation  of  what  the  Catholic  said  was, 
that  he  saw  no  necessity  for  additional  security,  he 
having  given  already  all  that  was  in  his  power.  The 
Synod  had  said,  they  had  no  indisposition  whatever 
to  every  reconciling  step ;  they  would  do  any  thing 
necessary,  that  did  not  trench  upon  their  Church.  The 
Catholic  W£S  not  against  security,  but  against  making 
his  liberty  a  conditional  grant.  He  said,  "  take  any 
security  you  think  necessary  for  your  religion,  if  it 
does  not  derogate  from  our  liberty,  or  impair  our 
Church."  The  Church  and  the  liberty  of  the  Catho- 
lic, were  perfectly  compatible  with  our  liberties  ;  and 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  should  find  out  how  to 
unite  them.  Many  petitions  from  Ireland  did  not 
attack  the  principle,  but  suggested  modifications,  of 
it ;  and  this  was  perfectly  fair  in  the  Protestants.  He 
could  not  believe  that  the  Church  of  England  was,  as 
a  body,  inimical  to  the  civil  liberty  and  franchises  of 
the  Catholics ;  nor  could  he  think  that  the  people 
of  England  were  so.  He  was  sure  that  he  might  re- 
pose without  fear  on  their  good  sense  and  integrity. 
Some  had  explained  their  object  to  be  the  security 
of  their  religion  by  exclusion.  He  did  not  condemn 
their  object,  but  hated  the  means.  They  were  not 
right  in  telling  Parliament  that  religion  was  to  be  saved 
by  denying  civil  rights.  He  wished  to  gratify  all  parties 
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in  the  security1  of  their  religions.  He  wished  to  root 
these  principles  in  the  very  foundation  of  the  island. 
Some  petitioners  said,  "  you  must  save  the  Church 
"by  a  monopoly  of  all  power  to  Protestants."  He 
would  secure  the  Church  by  the  same  means  as  the 
state  must  be  secured — by  the  identification  of  the 
people  with  the  constitution.  He  would  gratify  the 
Catholic  by  repealing  the  excluding  laws,  and  thereby 
qualifying  him.  Repealing  these  laws,  he  would  bring 
in  a  bill  to  take  care  of  the  permanent  interests  of  all 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  and 
then  such  other  provisions  as  might  be  considered 
necessary  might  be  provided  by  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament ;  only  they  should  not  go  so  far  as  to 
condition  the  liberty,  (which  would  be  disgracing  the 
very  gift, )  or  to  affect  the  religion  of  the  Catholic,  or 
the  integrity  of  his  Church.  He  would  have  the 
preamble  of  the  Act  so  framed  as  to  govern  both  mi- 
nisters and  people  in  both  countries.  He  would  set 
forth  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  measure  ;  he  would 
make  the  act  a  covenant  of  concord,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  national  and  all  religious  animosities.  The  two 
sects,  and  the  two  nations,  had  been  too  long  in  a 
state  of  political  and  religious  hostility.  The  liberty 
of  the  Press  should  be  left  in  the  exercise  of  perfect 
freedom,  except  it  were  to  prevent  subjects  of  dif- 
ferent religions  from  abusing  one  another  out  of  their 
common  allegiance.  (Hear.)  There  were  subjects 
enough :  there  were  the  French,  and  Dutch,  and 
other  foreign  people ;  and  at  home  there  were  the 
Ministers ;  and  when  they  did  not  furnish  matter 
enough  for  attack,  why  then  there  was  the  Opposition. 
(a  laugh.}  "  You  cannot  too  soon  put  an  end  to 
your  religious  disputes  and  animosities.  If  you  ad- 
vert to  your  geographical  situation, — to  the  spirit  of 
your  Constitution, — to  your  union  under  one  Sove- 
reign— you  will  see  that  you  can  have  but  one  inter- 
est. You  are,  and  should  be,  but  one  people ;  but 
united  as  you  are  in  the  most  important  interests,  this 
outcry  of  religion  is  heard,  while  the  voice  of  nature 
is  dropped.  Put  an  end  speedily  to  this  abominable 
c  .ntest."  - 
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His  first  step  would  be  to  move  for  a  Committee 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  last  year.  If  asked  by 
any  Honourable  Member  what  he  would  then  do,  he 
would  tell  him :  he  should,  therefore,  read  a  resolu- 
tion which  in  a  Committee  he  intended  to  propose. 
The  resolution  read  by  Mr.  Grattan  was  in  substance, 
"  that,  with  a  view  to  such  an  adjustment  as  would 
be  conducive  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  to  the  peace  and  concord  of  all 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  it  was  highly  desirable  to  remove 
the  disqualifications  affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects ;  preserving  safe  and  unaltered  the 
Protestant  succession  according  to  the  Act  of  settle- 
ment, and  maintaining  the  Protestant  Established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by  law  established 
and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland."  After  moving  that  the  re- 
solution of  last  Session  be  read,  which  was  done,  he 
moved  for  the  going  into  a  Committee. 

Mr.  TOM  LINE,  in  a  maiden  speech,  opposed  the 
motion  at  considerable  length.  He  adverted  to  the 
interest  which  the  people  at  large  took  in  the  question 
now  before  them;  and  thought  that  the  House  would 
best  command  the  respect  of  the  country,  by  en- 
gaging in  the  discussion  without  rancour  or  animo- 
sity, while  they  shewed  themselves  prepared  to  re- 
sist the  Claims  of  the  Catholics  with  uncompromising 
firmness.  The  name  of  Mr.  Pitt,  one  of  the  greatest 
Ministers  this  country  ever  enjoyed,  had  been  men- 
tioned that  night,  and  on  various  occasions,  as 
friendly  to  farther  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  It 
was,  indeed,  generally  understood,  that  Mr.  Pitt  left 
office  in  1800,  because  he  could  not  effect  some  mea- 
sure of  this  sort;  but  he  never  made  any  declaration 
of  his  precise  intention.  He  even  took  office  under  the 
express  understanding,  not  again  to  agitate  the  ^ques- 
tion. Was  it  not  likely,  then,  that  he  changed  his  opi- 
nion, as  to  the  practicability  of  the  attempt  ?  Would 
any  man,  he  would  ask,  pronounce  that  measure  indis- 
pensable to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  which  that 
great  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  not  only  would  not  bring  for- 
ward, but  the  discussion  of  which  he  even  opposed  ? 
At  any  rate,  the  advocates  of  an  unconditional  repeal 
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of  all   the  laws  affecting   the   Catholics,    could  not 
number  Mr.  Pitt  among   their  friends.      But   setting 
aside  every  argument  deduced  from  the  mere  autho- 
rity of  names,  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the 
measure  was   the   principal  consideration.     Here  the 
Hon.  Member  adverted  to  the  existing  situation  of  the 
Irish  Catholics.     It    had   been  represented    by  some 
Gentlemen,  as  a  state  of  slavery  and  oppression  amidst 
universal  surrounding  freedom.      Nothing   could  be 
more  unfounded  than   such   a  statement.     Had  they 
not  the  same  Constitution, — were   they  not  governed 
by  the  same  impartial  laws,  as  their  fellow  subjects  ? 
Were  they  not  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  all  the  forms  of  their  hierarchy  ?    Nay,  was 
not  even  a  College  for  the  education   of  their  Clergy 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  public?     Had  they 
not  been  admitted  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  ?     Where  were  the  grievances  under  which 
they  laboured  ?     He  would  maintain,  that,  if  the  -ma- 
jority  of   any   State   -determined  that   public  offices 
should  be  exercised  only  by  persons  possessing  certain 
qualifications,  the  minority  had  no  right  to  complain. 
The  Hon.  Member  proceeded  to  declare  his  disbelief, 
that  acceding  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  would 
produce    harmony  and    concord.      "    Their    princi- 
ples,"   he  observed,    "  were     favourable    to   despo- 
tism,— our's   to    civil   and    religious   liberty :    our's 
was  the    trial  by  Jury, — their's    was  the  process    of 
the    Inquisition ;    and     the   most  solemn  assurances 
had   been    given    by   the  highest    persons     in   their 
Church,    that    it's    principles   were    unchanged  and 
unchangeable.''     Would  ii  be  wise  to  risk  so  much 
for   the  benefit   of  a  few  ?     Had   that    House,  com* 
posed     solely    of  Protestants,   been    found    wanting 
for   any    of   the  objects   of    wise  legislation  ?     Had 
we  been   ever  at  a  loss  for  wise   and  able  Comman- 
ders,    either   in   our    Army  or   Navy?      The    Hon. 
Member    next   commented   on    the   state   of  parties 
in  Ireland.    The  cry  of  catholic  emancipation  had  been 
made  the  means  of  discord  and  discussion,  but  the  tri- 
umph of  Popery  was  the  ultimate  object  of  those  who 
raised  it.     The  events  of  the  last  forty  year  s  in  Ireland 
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had  shewn  that  no  indulgence  had  been  met  by  grati- 
tude, or  had  produced  acquiescence.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  new  indulgence  had  only  excited  a  wish, 
and  encouraged  a  demand  for  more.  (Hear,  hear,  from 
the  opposite  side. )  The  Protestants  of  England  were 
not  unsolicitous  about  this  great  question,  and 
thought  it  full  time  to  make  a  stand.  They  looked 
with  confidence  to  the  wisdom  of  that  House  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  safeguards  of  the  Church  and 
State. 

Sir  R.  HERON  rose,    for  the  purpose  of  shortly 
avowing  the  opinion  which  he  conscientiously  held  on 
this    important    question.      The    Honourable    Gen- 
tleman   had  told    the   friends   of  this    motion,    that 
they  must    not    avail    themselves    of  the  respected 
authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Claims  ; 
yet  he  had   acknowledged,   that  Mr.  Pitt,   in  one  in- 
stance, relinquished  office,  because  it  was   not   in  his 
power  to  procure  for  the  Catholics  those  rights  which, 
in  his   opinion,  the  interests  of  the  country  required. 
The  Hon.    Gentleman  supposed,  however,  that   Mr. 
Pitt  had  afterwards  altered  his  mind  on  the  question  ; 
but  the  supposition  was  altogether  gratuitous,  and  in 
itself  extremely   improbable.     The    House   had  also 
been  told,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  admit  the  Catholics 
to  all    the    privileges    of  the    Constitution,,  because 
they    were     hostile  to   rational   liberty,    and   friend- 
ly   to     despotism.       This    strange     accusation    had 
been  well  rebutted  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  who 
reminded  the  House,  that  it  was  to  Catholic  ancestors 
they  were  indebted  for  the  Charter  wrested  from  the 
tyrant  at  Runnymede.   It  was  true,  they  werein  general 
unfriendly  to  the  Revolution;  but  the  great  body   of 
the  people  at  that  time,  of  all  religions,  were  strongly 
attached  to  hereditary  succession  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  efforts  of  a  few  patriotic  Nobles,  and  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  James   himself,  the  tide  of  public  feeling 
might   have  turned,   and  the  Prince  of  Orange  been 
glad   to   have  returned    to    Holland    the    best   way 
he  could        The  main  fear  which  actuated  the  people 
at  that  period,  was  the  danger  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion ;  and  it   was  natural  for   the  Catholics  to  feel 
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attachment  to  James,  because  he  risked  and  lost  his 
Crown  on  account  of  their  faith.  If  we  looked  to  former 
times,  it  would  hardly  be  said,  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  glorious  Queen  Bess  (a  laugh,)  who  established 
the  Reformation, — was  very  favourable  to  liberty.  In 
our  own  times  we  hadseen  two  extraordinary  instances 
of  Protestant  kingdoms,  which  either  from  treason  or 
pusillanimity  had  submitted  to  foreign  despotism 
while  Catholic  countries  had  resisted  the  invader  with 
energy.  There  was  no  ground,  therefore,  for  the 
general  charge  which  the  House  had  this  night  heard. 
As  to  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  a  reli- 
gious rebellion  (hear  hear)  ;  it  originated  in  the  quarrels 
of  domestic  parties.  Did  not  every  body  know  that 
the  principal  leaders  and  conductors  in  that  rebellion 
were  Protestants,  not  Catholics  ?  (hear,  hear.)  Great 
efforts  had  been  made  to  procure  petitions  against  the 
Catholic  Claims,  and  certainly  with  much  success. 
The  people  were  too  apt  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  cry 
of  "  religion  in  danger."  The  Pope  had  always  been  a 
cause  of  great  alarm  with  them.  Bereaved  of  his  ter- 
ritory stripped  of  his  power,  degraded,  and  a  prisoner, 
he  was  still  to  be  represented  as  dangerous, — but  then 
he  was  formidable  only  in  the  British  dominions,  (hear.) 
Such  was  the  cowardice  of  our  soldiers, — such  the 
weakness  of  our  navy, — that  not  even  all  their  efforts 
would  be  sufficient  to  protect  us  from  his  alarming 
influence  !  (hear,  hear.)  The  foolish  impressions  of 
danger  from  such  a  quarter,  were,  however  rapidly 
wearing  off,  though  efforts  had  not  been  wanting  to 
prevent  it.  "  Numerous  Anti-Catholic  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  the  House,  but  there  had  been  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  most  respectable  of  all, — he 
meant  such  as  came  from  Free-holders  assembled  in 
county  meetings.  He  was  not  aware  that  in  England 
there  had  been  more  than  five  or  six  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  some  of  them  were  not  adverse  to  the  Catho- 
lics. He  had  seen  a  paper  against  the  Catholics, 
which  purported  to  be  the  work  of  a  Society,  which 
took  to  itself  the  high-sounding'  title  of  the"  Protes- 
tant Union/'  It  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  Chair- 
main;  for  the  name  of  that  Chairman  (Mr.  Granville 
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Sharp),  was  justly  dear  to  all  the  friends  of  humanity, 
(hear.)      Their    declaration   contained  a   variety  of 
queries  addressed  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ;   but  as 
it  was  published  only  on   the    12th  of  February,  he 
would  put  it  to  the  house  how  very  wisely  these  que- 
ries had  been  published,  when  the   discussion  must 
have  come  on  in  the  House,  before  they  could  be  an- 
swered by  the  Catholics.  The  declaration  of  this  Pro- 
testant Union,  promised  a  great  deal ;  it  offers  the  pro- 
tection of  their  society  to  every  part  of  the  British  em- 
pire, (hear.)     They  say  they  will   always  watch  over 
the  interests  of  Protestants,  and  furnish  them  with  all 
the  information  in  their  power  on  the  Catholic  question. 
He  had  seen  some  of  this  promised  information,  in 
the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  which  contained  the  gravest 
charges  against  the  Catholics  ;    and    he   could  hardly 
believe  that  the  Worthy  Chairman,  whom  he  greatly 
respected,  could  have  been  the  instrument  for  propa- 
gating such  atrocious  calumnies.     Those  of  the  Clergy 
who  were  hostile  to  the  Claims  of  the  Catholics,  had 
not  been  idle  in  disseminating  alarms.     Several  of  the 
Bishops,  some  of  the  dignified  Clergy,  Churchmen  of 
all  descriptions, — some  with  mitres  on  their  heads,  and 
some  with  mitres  in  their  heads  (a  laugh.) —  had  been 
extremely  anxious  to  procure  signatures  for  Anti-Ca- 
tholic petitions.     Foremost  in  the  holy  warfare  of  pam- 
phlets, stood  a  Right  Reverend  and  Learned  Prelate, 
for  whose  learning  he  entertained  a  high  respect,  and 
from  whose  earlier  writings  he  had  derived  much  in- 
struction; but  in  the  publication  to  which  he  alluded, 
if  there  was  much  learning,  there  was  very  little  can- 
dour.    He  thought  proper  to  ascribe  the  opinions  of 
those  who  differed  with  him  on  the  Catholic   claims, 
to  specious  liberality ,gross  misrepresentation,  or  infidel 
indifference.     Was  any  Prelate,  he  would  ask,    thus 
entitled  to  thunder  out  his  anathemas  against  all  who 
were  not  of  his  way  of  thinking  ?   (hear  hear,) — to 
ascribe  to  them  the  basest  motives,  and  most  criminal 
indifference  ?  He  (Sir   R.  H.)  professed  himself,  by 
birth,  by  education,  and  conviction,  a  zealous  Mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England;  but  he  never  would  deny 
to  any  man  the  right  of  worshipping  the  Deity  in  the 
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mode  most  agreeable  to  his  conscience,  and  that  with- 
out subjecting  him  to  any  civil  disability  whatever. 
He  trusted,  that  on  this  great  question,  the  House 
would  come  to  such  a  resolution  as  would  restore 
permanent  concord  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  that  he  felt  desirous  to  take  an 
early  part  in  the  present  discussion.  It  was  natural  for 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Grattan)  to  feel  a  pe- 
culiar anxiety  to  examine  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  all  the  petitions  with  which  the  table  of  the  House 
was  now  loaded.  For  the  House,  it  was  perhaps  suffi- 
cient to  see  that  there  were  great  differences  of  opinion 
upon  the  subject  :  and  that  the  suggestion  which  was 
made  last  year,  that  in  Ireland  the  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics were  nearly  unanimous  upon  the  point,  was  a 
suggestion-  which  now  appeared  utterly  unfounded  in 
point  of  fact.  The  Petitions  against  the  Catholic  claims 
were  nifmerous,  and  in  many  instances  came  from  great 
and  respectable  bodies  of  men  who  were  entitled  to 
that  respect  with  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
treated  them.  However  he  approved  of  the  general 
tone  and  temper  of  the  speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman, there  were  some  expressions  in  it  which  he 
wished  had  been  omitted.  One  of  those  expressions, 
with  respect  to  the  Irish  petitions  against  the  Catholic 
claims,  was,  that  they  were  appealed  to  a  foreign 
country  against  the  liberty  of  their  own.  After 
the  solemn  Act  of  Union,  was  England  to  be 
considered  as  a  foreign  country  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  ?  (Several  Members  called  out  across 
the  House,  that  the  words  foreign  country  had 
not  been  used  ;  and  the  SPEAKER  informed  Mr. 
BANKES,  that  the  words  were,  another  country.)  Even 
to  this  expression  he  objected  :  for  who  could  the  pe- 
titioners appeal  to,  but  to  that  Legislature  which  was 
common  to  both  countries,  and  belonged  alike  to  both. 
There  were  other  expressions,  which  he  was  sorry  that 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  made  use  of.  He  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  described,  in  an  exaggerated 
manner,  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  to  have  entirely  passed  those  bounds 
which  he  wished  to  maintain,  when  he  reflected  on 
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parties  and  prejudices,  and  of  Catholics  being  tried 
by  juries  summoned  and  put  together  by  partizan  she* 
riffs.  This  was  a  part  of  his  speech  in  which  the  Right 
Plonourable  Gentleman  appeared  to  him  to  deviate, 
in  some  degree,  from  that  tone  of  good  temper  and  mo- 
deration for  which,  as  well  as  for  their  eloquence,  his 
speeches  had  been  so  generally  admired.  He  trusted 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  this  country, 
were  subject  to  an  equal  law  and  an  impartial  judi- 
cature. He  thought  it  was  hard  also,  that  in  this 
country,  where  the  general  principles  of  toleration 
had  been  carried  as  far,  or  farther  than  iu  any  other, 
it  should  be  stated  ihat  toleration  was  dealt  out 
in  a  niggardly  and  selfish  manner.  The  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  had,  in  his  speech  appeared  to  convey 
the  idea  that  toleration  was  carried  much  farther  in 
Catholic  countries.  This,  as  a  general  proposition,  he 
must  absolutely  deny;  it  was  denied  by  experience,  by 
history,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  every  gentleman  pre- 
sent who  had  spent  any  time  in  Catholic  countries* 
He  certainly  had  shewn,  that  in  Hungary  there  was  a 
very  great  degree  of  toleration ;  but  if  he  were  to  look 
at  other  Catholic  countries, — if  he  were  to  look  at  the 
state  of  toleration  in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the  Papal 
territories,  it  would  be  found  that  the  general  proposi- 
tion was  not  founded.  If  the  Catholics  of  the  pre- 
sent day  were  charged  with  maintaining  the  same  opi- 
nions as  their  ancestors,  who  was  there  to  blame  ?  It 
was  they  who  had  stated  that  their  doctrines  were  un- 
changed,— that  they  had  not  derogated  from  the  faith 
and  opinions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  former  ages. 
As  to  the  question  of  toleration,  we  had  no  less  autho- 
rity than  that  of  the  Pope  himself,  delivered  at  no  dis- 
tant time.  It  was  upon  the  ordinances  of  the  French 
Government,  issued  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
former  Concordat.  He  complained  that  the  French 
Government  had  assumed  a  latitude  of  indulgence  with 
respect  to  every  religious  sect  which  he  could  by  no 
means  approve  of.  The  liberty  which  the  French  Go« 
vermnent  pretended  to  give  to  every  sect  was  contrary 
to  the  Canons  and  Councils  of  the  Church,  and  to  the 
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sition.    His  Holiness  said,  that  the  French  system  of 
indifference  to    all  religions  was   utterly    repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  the    Christian    Religion,  which  could 
no  more   league    with   others  than    Christ   with  Be- 
lial.    (Hear,  hear,  from   many   Members. )     Did    the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  suppose   that   the  opinion  of 
the  Pope,  so  publicly  pronounced,wotild  have  no  effect 
upon  the  Catholic  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment of  Ireland  ?  Did  it  require  much  ingenuity  to  an- 
swer his  question  why  the  Catholic    Church   should 
feate  the  Protestant,  when  the    Pope  had  stated,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  could  no  more  league  with  any 
other  than  Christ  with  Belial!  This  was  certainly  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Church  of  Rome  considered 
every  other  Church  as  impious  and  heretical.  When  it 
was  proposed  then,  either  to  go  into    a  Committee  to 
consider  the  situation  of  the   Catholics,  or  to  relieve 
the  grievances  which  they  complained  of  in  any  other 
way,  he  could  not  avoid  considering  what  were  the 
objects  or  the  prospects  of  those  who  petitioned.  He 
had  on  a  former  occasion  opposed   going  into  a  Com- 
mittee, because  no  specific  plan  had  been  pointed  out. 
Now,  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  could  shew,  that 
the  objects  which  he  had  mentioned  in  his  resolution 
could  be    obtained,  every  body   in  that  House^nust 
agree  with  him.     The  first  object  which  he  had  stat- 
ed, was  to  secure  the  peace  and  harmony  of  all  classes 
in  the  empire,  by  uniting  men  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion in  the  common  cause,  and  in   one  common  in- 
terest.   This  was  undoubtedly  an   object  much  to  be 
desired.    The  second  object  which  he  had  stated,  was 
the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  Protestant  Church 
Establishment  :  and  the  third   was,  the  general  satis^ 
faction  and  concord  of  all  classes  of  persons  through- 
out the  country.  Those  were  certainly  most  desirable 
objects,  if  they  could  be  accomplished;  but  from  the 
great  difference  of  opinion  which  had  now  appeared 
upon  the  subject,  and  from  the  great  number  of  Pro- 
testant petitions  against  those  claims,  it  did  not  appear 
very  likely,  that    hey   could  be  granted  with  that  ge- 
neral satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes,  which  t  h  e 
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Right  Honourable  Gentleman  himself  felt  to  be  so  de- 
sirable.    It  had  been  pretty  generally  supposed,  that 
as  the  subject  had  been  so  "often  stirred,   without  any 
counter-petitions  from  the  Protestants  of  this  country, 
that  there  was  a  great  indifference  among  them  upon 
the  subject.         He,  at  that  time,  wished   that   the 
question   should   be  put  off,  in  order  that  the  sense 
of  the  people  of  this   country  should  be  known.  He 
now  rejoiced  that  they  had  come  to  the  vote  of  the  last 
session,  because  the    consequences  it  produced  were 
such,  that  it  was  now  evident  to  every  person  who  had  at- 
tended the  House  last  week,  that  there  was  a  most  consi- 
derable andextensive  alarm  through  a  numerous  class  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  manner,  however,  in 
which    the  Roman  Catholics   had   conducted  them- 
selves at  that   time,    made  his   Right   Hon.   Friend 
(Mr.    Canning)    come    forward   under    very   inaus- 
picious  circumstances   in    his    motion  of  last  year. 
The    Catholic    resolutions    of    the    18th  of    June, 
resolutions  most  angry  and  intemperate,  were  known 
in   London  only   on     the  very   day  that   his   Right 
Honourable  Friend   had  fixed  upon  for  his  motion. 
His  Right  Honourable  Friend  had,  however,  with  all 
the  ability  of  an  accomplished  orator  converted  those 
very  inauspicious  circumstances  into  an  argument  in 
favour  of  his  motion.     He  had  argued,  that  so  long  as 
Parliament  should   turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints 
of  the  Catholics,  so  long  as  that  House  should  refuse 
to  enquire  into  or  listen  to  their  grievances  ;  so   long 
must  they  expect    that  they  would  feel  goaded  and 
irritated  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  use  language  somewhat 
intemperate ;  but  that  as  soon   as  the  House  should 
shew  a  disposition  to  consider  their  case,  the  language 
and  tone  of  the  Catholics  would  be  altered.     Now,  in 
what  manner  was  that  prophesy  borne  out  by  the  fact  ? 
The  House  did  resolve  to  enquire  into  their  claims, 
with  a  view  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  them  ;  and 
yet,  in  the   very  next  month,  in  July  1812,  the  Catho- 
lics published   resolutions,  announcing  "  their  most 
serious  apprehensions  that  a  religious  persecution  was 
about  to  begin  in  Ireland."  They  also  declared,  that 
they  would  accept    of  nothing   short  of  unqualified 
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concession  of  their  Claims.  So  far  from  only  seeking 
protection,  it  was  power  only  which  they  wanted. 
They  spoke  of  those  things  as  their  undoubted  rights. 
(Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,  from  a  part  of  the  House.) 
He  was  not  sorry  to  hear  those  cheers,  because  he 
knew  that  there  were  many  Members  in  that  House 
who  were  ready  to  assert  that  they  were  their  rights, 
(hear,  hear.)  How,  was  it  to  be  said  that  in  a  State 
where  we  had  a  I3rotestant  King  and  a  Protestant 
Church,  the  Legislature  was  not  at  liberty  to  enact 
what  laws  it  thought  proper, —  (very  loud  cries  of  hear, 
hear.) — he  should  finish  his  sentence,  and  again  say, 
to  enact  what  laws  they  thought  proper  for  the  preser- 
vasion  of  their  constitution  in  Church  and  State? 
Those  Gentlemen,  who  had  so  loudly  cheered,  were 
little  read,  if  they  did  not  know,  that  it  was  an  esta- 
blished maxim  that  every  State  possessed  in  itself  the 
right  of  self-preservation.  (  The  cries  of  hear,  hear,  were 
repeated.)  If  nothing  less  than  what  they  called  their 
civil  and  political  rights  would  content  them,  he'be- 
Jieved  they  spoke  the  sense  of  a  very  small  part  indeed 
of  that  House.  He  believed  that  even  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Grattan)  himself*  was  not  prepared 
to  accede  to  all  their  demands  without  some  qualifi- 
cations ;  and  he  was  sure  that  his  Right  Hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Canning)  had  not  intended  to  concede  them  with- 
out many  qualifications,  and  some  which  they  would 
probably  feel  strongly.  As  for  granting  all  their  claims, 
•without  restrictions  or  limitations,  he  thought  it  was 
a  thing  which  Parliament  could  not  accede  to,  either 
now  or  at  any  future  time.  They  now  chose  to  say, 
that  because  they  could  not  obtain  certain  offices,  their, 
civil  rights  were  abridged;  that  because  their  civil 
rights  were  abridged,  there  was  no  toleration  ;  and 
because  there  was  no  toleration,  they  were  conse- 
quently exposed  to  religious  persecution.  If  they 
chose  to  carry  this  farther,  and  sav,  that  they  ought  to 
be,  in  all  respects,  upon  an  equality  with  the  Protea. 
tants  ;  this  was  a  conclusion  which  he  could  never  acl_ 
mit.  As  to  the  temper  in  which  the  Catholic  claims 
were  urged,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  said, 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  legislate  on  a  great  scale,  au<i 
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not  mind  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  the  Catholics, 
as  it  belonged  to  Parliament  and  not  to  the  Catholics 
to  legislate.  Now  when  the  House  were  called  upon 
to  grant  claims  of  such  magnitude,  and  against  which 
there  were  so  many  petitions,  he  thought  the  House 
ought  at  any  rate  to  be  assured,  that  the  attending  to 
those  claims  would  be  acceptable  to  the  claimants. 
This,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  for  any 
thing  short  of  absolute  and  unlimited  concession  was 
stated  by  them  to  be  insult  and  indignity.  It  was 
evident  that  the  measure  was  not  popular  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  not  sa- 
tisfied that  the  concession  should  be  made.  If,  then, 
the  measure  was  disagreeable  in  this  country,  and  in- 
stead of  tranquillizing  Ireland,  should  be  considered 
there  as  a  mockery  and  insult,  if  accompanied  with  any 
limitations  or  restrictions,  it  would  be  a  very  strong 
ground  for  Parliament  to  hesitate  seriously  before  they 
adopted  measures  highly  disagreeable  to  the  majority 
of  the  population  of  the  Empire,  and  not  likely  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  minority  who  urged  the  claims.  He 
conceived  that  foreign  influence,  and  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion must  be  kept  wholly  distinct  before  the  claims 
could  possibly  be  acceded  to.  He  thought  that  the 
correspondence  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  with  the  see 
of  Rome,  ought  to  be  put  somewhat  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Government.  As  to  the  great  name  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  which  had  been  mentioned  on  this  occasion, 
he  believed  that  it  was  well  known  by  all  his  friends, 
that  although  he  supported  the  measure  as  connected 
with  the  Union,  he  perceived  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  question  as  it  advanced,  and  had  never  matured  a 
plan  in  his  mind,  for  proposing  those  qualifications  to 
the  grant  which  he  felt  to  be  necessary.  As  to  the  pro- 
position of  stating  in  the  preamble  of  a  Bill,  the  rights 
of  the  Protestant  Succession,  and  the  Protestant 
Church,  did  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  sup- 
pose, that  the  House  would  tolerate  the  statement  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament  now  to  be  made,  or  that  they 
would  endure  that  it  shoi.ld  be  now  formally  enaqted 
that  this  country  is  subject  to  a  Protestant  King,  and 
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that  a  Protestant  Church  is  by  law  established  in  it  J 
Surely  the  House  would  never  tolerate  any  such  thing: 
*nd  yet  this  was  proposed  to  them  by  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  as  a  sort  of  security.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  any  Members  really  desired  to  pro- 
pose the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
which  had  been  so  long  considered  the  bulwarks  of 
our  constitution  in  Church  and  State  ?  He  consider- 
ed he  was  now  voting  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  his  former  vote  ;  and  was  glad  that  the  vote 
of  the  last  Session  had  given  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  the  Protestants  of  the  empire  upon 
the  question. 

Mr.  GRATTAN,  in  explanation,  said,  -that  he  had 
never  used  the  word  foreign  country,  as  applied  to 
England.  He  had  said  another  country,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  a  true  description,  as  they  were  dis- 
tinct countries,  although  united  in  one  empire.  As  to 
the  expression  of  partizan  Sheriffs,  he  had  not  used  it 
by  itself,  nor  intended  to  imply  that  Protestant  Sheriffs 
were  necessarily  prejudiced  against  the  Catholics.  '1  he 
way  he  had  used  the  expression  was,  partizan  Sheriffs 
covenanted  against  the  Catholic  Claims.  He  did  not 
mean  to  cast,  an  imputation  on  all  Protestant  Sheriffs, 
but  merely  to  state  the  hardships  of  Catholics  being 
tried  by  Juries  assembled  by  those  who  might  be  fairly 
called  partizan  Sheriffs,  covenanted  against  the  Catho- 
lics. As  for  enacting  any  thing  about  the  Protestant 
Succession  or  the  Protestant  Church,  he  never  propo- 
sed any  such  thing,  '.there  was  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  reciting  it  in  the  -preamble  of  an  Act, 
and  professing  to  enact  it. 

Mr.  PLUNKETT  began  by  remarking,  that  tli6 
language  of  his  Right  Hon  Friend,  the  enlightened 
advocate  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  verbal  criticism.  There  was  no  man  who  united 
greater  intelligence  with  greater  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  the  Catholics  and  of  the  Empire.  His  Right  Hon. 
Fi'ierid  had  proposed  a  Committee,  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  move  resolutions,  expressing  a  determination 
to  abide  by  the  Protestant  Establishments  in  Church 
and  State.  This  had  been  misrepresented,  as  if  ha 
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had  talked  of  re-enacting  the  statutes  passed  at  the 
Revolution.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  most 
industrious  arts  had  been  used  against  the  Catholics. 
It  was  gravely  stated,  that  they  had  no  object  in  view 
but  to  overturn  the  Church,  and  demolish  the  State  ; 
and  it  was  in  answer  to  such  calumnies  that  the  de- 
claratory resolutions  of  his  friend  had  been  framed. 
A  complaint  was  made,  that  no-  specific  intelligible 
plan  was  brought  forward.  The  objection  appeared 
to  him  to  be  without  foundation.  He  could  perfectly 
understand  what  was  the  object  of  his  Right  Hon. 
Friend.  He  desired  that  all  disabilities  should  be  re- 
moved ;  at  the  same  time  offering  an  ample  security 
for  the  safeguard  of  the  Protestant  interests.  This 
he  could  comprehend  ;  but  he  could  not  so  readily  see 
what  were  the  objects,,  and  what  the  plans,  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last.  At  one  period  of 
his  speech  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  must  be  at  all  times  inadmissible  ;  though 
in  another  place  he  thought,  as  he  did  last  Session, 
that  something  might  be  done  in  their  favour.  The 
foolish  Concordat  on  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man placed  so  much  emphasis,  was,  he  believed,  pro- 
mulgated before  last  Session,  and  therefore  was  as  good 
a  reason  twelve  months  ago  as  it  could  be  now  (Hear, 
hear.}  The  speech,  indeed,  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman appeared  rather  an  answer,  by  anticipation,  of 
some  topics  which  were  to  be  urged  by  another  Right 
Hon. Gentleman  who  was  to  speak  hereafter.  (A  laugh.) 
He  agreed  that  what  the  Catholics  sought  might  not 
with  strictness  be  called  a  right ;  yet  he  thought  it  a 
very  metaphysical,  and  useless,  and  scholastic  discus- 
sion, to  investigate  how  far  it  was  a  right.  Inasmuch 
as  religious  liberty  was  a  right,  their  claim  was  a 
right;  and  to  withhold  toleration,  where  no  danger 
could  ensue  from  the  grant,  was  to  deprive  a  man  ot* 
one  of  his  dearest  rights.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  cata* 
logue  of  grievances  under  which  the  Catholics  la- 
boured was  large  and  provoking.  It  was  galling  to 
the  soldier,  actuated  by  the  love  of  glory,  to  find 
himself  unable  to  keep  pace  with  his  companions  in 
arms :  it  was  galling  to  the  barrister  of  talents,  to  see 
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that  lie  could  reach  no  office  of  high  importance  irt 
the  State  :  and  though  the  elective  franchise  had  been 
granted,  was  it  not  a  grievance  to  gentlemen  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  of  Commons  ?  The  motives 
which  influenced  persons  to  desire  seats  in  that  House 
were  various :  some  of  the  noblest — some  of  an  infe- 
rior kind  ;  but  whatever  they  were,  they  operated  as 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  Catholics  as  they  did  on 
those  of  Protestants.  The  conduct  of  the  Protestants 
had  been  marked  with  the  greatest  inconsistencies  and 
solecisms  :  the  Catholics  had  been  by  them  admitted 
to  wealth  and  knowledge,  the  great  elements  of  poli- 
tical power  :  and  yet  the  power  itself  was  denied  (o 
them.  It  was  made  a  question,  whether  rank  and  sta- 
tion, the  proper  appanage  of  wealth  and  knowledge, 
should  not  be  separated  from  their  necessary  compa- 
nions ;  and  by  an  inversion  in  the  order  of  civiliza- 
tion, an  aristocracy  is  first  made,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
lowered  and  kept  down  to  the  rank  of  a  mob.  For 
instance,  Lord  Fingal  was  excluded  from  a  seat  in  the 
representation,  and  yet  his  menial  servant  might  be- 
come a  Member  of  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
this  inversion,  this  contradiction  of  th^  first  principles 
of  Government,  was  called  the  British  Constitution  : 
and  the  advocates  of  a  contrary  doctrine  were  branded 
as  impertinent  innovators-.  (Hear,  hear.)  Those  men 
are  called  innovators  and  turbulent,  who  come  hum- 
bly to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  bring  with  them  the 
offer  of  their  hearts  and  hands,  their  substance  and  their 
blood,  towards  the  support  of  the  constitution  :  and 
desire  only  to  be  allowed  to  bring  also  with  them  their 
honour  and  their  religion,  without  which,  they  must 
be  profligate  and  dangerous  associates  in  any  commu- 
nity. (Hear,  hear.)  Our  ancestors  had  acted  with 
more  consistency — their  plans  were  concerted  with  a 
sort  of  diabolical  perfection,  that  the  end  might  an- 
swer to  the  means.  They  steeped  in  the  deepest  ig- 
norance, the  wretches  whom  they  meant  to  degrade 
and  render  incapable  of  power.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
have  repealed  all  the  penal  laws  which  kept  them  in 
darkness,  and  yet  still  expect  them  to  be  the  grovel- 
ling slaves  of  stupidity.  The  time  for  such  conduct 
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would  have  been,  when  these  sons  of  earth  were  buried 
under  the  mountains  which  the  mighty  wisdom  of  our 
progenitors  had  heaped  upon  them.  These  had  now 
been  heaved  off ;  and  what  madman  was  there,,  who 
would  advise  that  they  should  be  buried  again  under 
their  heaps  ?  What  idiot,  who  could  imagine  that  they 
could  remain  as  they  now  were?  (Cries  of  hear.) 

Could  it  be  supposed  that  partially  opened,  as  the 
prospects  of  power  had  been  to  the  Catholics,  that  they 
did  not,  from  this  very  circumstance,  feel  with  greater 
keenness  the  indignity  of  exclusion  ?  It  was  said  that 
they  aspired  to  the  highest  dignities:  to  be  sure  they 
did, — they  would  be  worthless  hypocrites  if  they  pre- 
tended otherwise.  They  aspired  to  the  most  exalted 
stations, — it  would,  indeed,  be  a  most  dangerous  and 
fatal  indifference,  if  four  millions  of  persons,  enjoying 
property  and  consideration,  should  be  content  merely 
with  the  substantial  benefit  of  the  laws,  without  a  de- 
sire to  partake  the  honours  of  the  State.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  opposite  party  he 
must  again  notice.  A  man  may  rise  to  professional 
eminence  at  the  Bar,  but  to  make  him  one  of  the 
King's  Counsel  would  be  pregnant  with  the  severest 
danger:  he  may  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  but  to 
be  a  Representative  in  Parliament  would  be  an  event 
too  dreadful  to  be  mentioned :  he  may  be  an  immense 
landed  proprietor,  but  the  law  of  the  country  would 
perish  if  he  were  allowed  to  be  the  head  of  the  mean- 
est Corporation  in  the  meanest  town  on  his  estate :  he 
may  hold  office  in  Ireland,  where  danger  is  chiefly  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  abuse  ;  but  to  clothe  him 
with  power  in  England  would  augur  the  downfal  of 
the  Constitution.  (Laugh,  and  hear,  hear.} 

Securities  were  demanded  :  could  there  be  stronger 
safeguards  than  the  oaths  of  the  Catholics  ?  Perhaps 
it  might  be  said,  their  oath  was  not  to  be  depended 
on;  and,  in  the  absurdity  of  that  feeling,  some 
choice  spirit  might  be  induced  to  propose  a  more 
efficacious  obligation ;  and  no  doubt  some  worthy 
Alderman  would  then  bring  forward  his  petition, 
signed  by  50,000  subscribers  :  a  matter  easily  effected, 
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by  placarding  the  walls,  and  alarming  the  good 
citizens  with  the  cry  of  the  Church  being  in  danger. 
He  would  meet  the  question  fairly.  If  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics  were  inconsistent  with  the  enactments 
of  the  Revolution,  the}-  ought  to  go  for  nothing:  if 
they  were  compatible,  let  them  be  heard.  If  the 
former  should  appear,  after  full  shewing,  the  peti- 
tioners must  bow  in  silence :  they  must  submit  to  their 
fate,  and  trust  only  to  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Pro- 
vidence to  work  out  for  them  the  means  of  comfort  and 
liberty:  yet  before  the  dreadful  sentence  is  passed 
upon  them,— before  they  retire,  overwhelmed  by  the 
eternal  interdiction,  let  the  alleged  danger  be  proved 
by  facts  and  arguments  clear  as  the  light  of  Heaven. 
(Hear,  htar.)  But  he  felt  confident  that  the  case  was 
not  so  ;  that  there  was  no  incompatibility  between  the 
sacred  principles  established  at  the  Revolution.,  and 
the  present  views  and  requests  of  the  Catholic  Peti- 
tioners. He  wished  to  fight  this  part  of  the  subject 
inch  by  inch ;  mean  time,  let  not  the  people  of  Ireland 
be  outlawed  on  visionary  surmises :  let  not  the  Govern- 
ment pretend  to  be  frightened  by  the  spell  of  its  own 
raising.  Such  a  pretence  would  be  to  palter  with 
their  own  consciences,  and  to  betray  the  best  interests 
of  the  Empire.  (Hear,  hear.}  Let  some  of  the 
maxims  of  the  Constitution,  as  established  at  the 
Revolution,  be  examined.  The  chief  securities  were 
the  oath  of  Supremacy,  and  the  declaration  against 
Popery.  It  was  not  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
that  these  safeguards  were  introduced,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  It  was 
then  thought,  that  some  practices  were  in  agitation, 
contrary  to  the  safety  of  the  State;  and  the  solemn 
renunciation,  by  oath,  was  then  instituted.  It  was  a 
matter  of  no  great  importance,  whether  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  at  that  time  were,  or  were  not,  well 
founded :  for  himself,  he  rather  thought  they  were. 
Charles  was  a  profligate  monarch, — for  so  he  must 
call  a  man  who  had  sold  his  country  for  foreign  gold, 
that  he  might  act  without  the  controul  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  intended  to  introduce  at  once  popery  and 
Slavery;— it  was  in  consequence  of  such  circumstance.'; 
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that  those  laws  were  adopted  which  had  been  since 
repealed,  and  other  oaths   had  been   substituted.     If 
the  Catholics  are  willing  to  take  this  oath,    what  ex- 
cuse can  there  be   for  withholding  them  ?    It  may  be 
said,  that  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  is  dangerous 
to  the  Constitution;  an  argument  whose  absurdity  is 
of  this  amount :  as  long  as  the  Catholic  adheres  to  his 
religion,   he  is  not  to  be  believed;  but  if  he  abjure 
that,    his   bare  assertion  becomes   worthy   of  credit. 
Surely  this  is  an  absurdity  worse  than  transubstantia- 
tion  itself.    (A  laugh.}   He  did  not   feel  inclined  to 
deny  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  may  be  considerable, 
and  might  have  an  improper  influence :  he  now,  and 
always  thought,  that  this  was  a  proper  subject  for 
strict  and  watchful  regulation;  yet  the  nature  of  this 
provision  bught  not  to  interfere  with  the  merits  of  the 
general  question.  (Hear.]  He  thought  that  some  plan 
might  easily  be  devised;  and  surely  the   Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  must  agree,  that  the  Committee  was  the 
proper  place    for  such   propositions.     It  was   asked, 
whether  it  was  intended  to  repeal  the  Corporation  and 
Test- laws?    As  to  his  own  individual  judgment,   he 
would  answer,  most  assuredly  they  ought  to  be  repeal- 
ed :  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  burlesque  on  the  Consti- 
tution to  call  those  statutes  its  bulwarks.  (Hear,  and 
a  laugh.)  The  Corporation  Act,  it  was  well  known, 
was  an  ebullition  of  excessive  loyalty  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration;  and  inculcated,  among  other  salutary 
provisions,  the  necessity  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance.     At   the  Revolution,  this  Act   had  been 
purged  and  maimed;  and  yet  this  mutilated  fragment 
of  a  statute  was  one  of  the  props  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution.  (Hear,  hear.)  Every  body  knew  the  history 
of  the  Test- Act.   It  was  the  child  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
that  unprincipled   politician,   who  was  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  all  religions.     It  was  not  with  a  view  to  fur- 
ther the  Protestant  establishment,  but  to  pique  the 
Court,  that  he  procured  the  passing  of  that  act,  in 
order  to  exclude  James  Duke  of  York  from  the  suc- 
cession.    Thus  one  Statute  was  the  effect  of  blind  and 
overflowing — the  other,    of   expiring  and    repentant 
loyalty.  (Hear.) 
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As  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  exclusion  of  the 
Catholics  formed  no  part  of  it.  and  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy was  only  incidentally  introduced.  At  that 
time  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  excluded  from 
Parliament,  nor  from  office.  The  few  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured  were  promised  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  yet  in  October  1791,  after  these  pro- 
mises had  been  held  out  to  them,  a  Parliament  was 
summoned  in  England,  which  excluded  them  from 
office  and  from  honour :  and  this  act  of  perfidy  and 
injustice  was  embalmed  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
and  revered  ingredients  of  the  English  constitution. 

It  would  be  the  hcighth  of  injustice  to  suppose, 
that  because  the  Parliament  had  at  that  time  acted 
with  such  unexampled  rigour  and  severity,  that  all 
future  parliaments  were  bound  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple, and  to  keep  up  an  undeserved  exclusion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  honours  and  blessings  of 
that  Government  to  which  they  were  as  warmly  at- 
tached, and  which  they  supported  with  as  much 
loyalty  and  zeal  as  any  other  class  of  subjects  within 
the  empire.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that  because 
this  country  had  done  an  act  of  great  injustice  in  seiz- 
ing upon,  and  bringing  forcibly  away  the  Danish 
fleets,  and  placing  them  in  safety  in  our  own  ports, 
that,  therefore,  it  would  for  ever  hereafter  be  impos- 
sible to  restore  them,notwithstanding  that  time,  justice, 
and  propriety,  and  many  other  concurrent  circumstances, 
put  it  in  our  power  to  replace  them  in  the  hands  of 
their  original  and  rightful  owners.  It  was  no  argument 
against  the  Catholics,  that  these  points  were  not  con- 
ceded at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  great 
men  who  were  concerned  in  that  glorious  event,  did 
not  affect  to  change  the  principles  of  their  ancestors. 
Having  secured  civil  and  religious  liberty,  they  left 
things  nearly  as  they  were,  trusting  that  future  Par- 
liaments would  legislate  for  all  the  subjects  of  the 
realm  with  that  justice  and  impartiality  to  which  all 
good  subjects  are  equally  entitled.  The  time  for  so 
doing  had,  in  his  opinion,  now  arrived.  We  were  at 
this  moment  fighting  the  buttles  of  civil  and  reli- 
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gious  liberty  against  a  mighty  and  gigantic  foe ;  and 
it  behoved  us  to  unite  every  description  of  our  fel- 
low subjects  in  one  common  bond  of  union,  that  their 
combined  efforts  might  operate  with  the  greatest  effect 
in  repelling  those  attacks  which  the  enemy  was  aim- 
ing at  us  in  every  part  in  which  we  were  vulnerable. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  King  William  was 
tied  up  completely;  and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
bring  more  than  half  his  people  against  his  common 
enemies ;  whereas  we  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
uniting  heart  and  hand  the  whole  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  empire,  and  bringing  them  to  bear  with 
all  their  force  and  energy  against  the  desperate  assault 
of  this  formidable  modern  Colossus.  Against  such 
striking  and  important  advantages  as  these,  it  was 
idle  to  be  deterred  or  alarmed  by  such  ridiculous 
clamours  as  those  lately  sent  abroad,  under  the  cry 
that  the  Church  was  in  danger.  For  his  own  part  he 
declared  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  what 
was  meant  by  the  Church  being  in  danger.  He  could 
only  say  with  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  who  brought 
forward  the  Motion,  "  How  are  the  Catholics  to 
overturn  the  Church  while  there  is  a  Protestant 
Monarch  and  a  Protestant  Establishment  ?"  It  could 
only  be  done  by  two  ways,  viz.  by  force,  or  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Legislature.  Was  it  to  be 
done  by  force  ?  The  very  idea  was  ridiculous.  But 
supposing  for  a  moment,  by  way  of  argument,  that  to 
be  the  case,  this  very  measure  would  make  them  less 
able  to  do  it.  Was  it  then  to  be  done  in  that  House  ? 
Surely  nothing  could  be  more  weak  than  such  an  idea. 
Suppose  a  majority  of  the  Members  from  Ireland ; 
nay,  even  admitting  the  whole  of  the  one  hundred 
returned  by  that  part  of  the  Empire,  were  all  to  be 
Roman  Catholics,  what  could  so  small  a  number  do 
against  the  whole  of  the  Members  of  Great  Britain, 
with  a  Protestant  Executive,  and  a  Protestant  Church  ? 
Nothing  could  be  more  futile  than  such  apprehen- 
sions. There  never  was  a  fairer  opportunity  to  do  a 
great  act  of  justice,  which  could  not  but  redound  to 
the  interest  and  honour  of  all  who  were  concerned  in 
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if.     Would  it  be  for  the  security  of  the  Church,  that 
this  measure  should  be  deferred  till  the  establishment 
should   become  rocking  and   topling?     Two    things 
were  to  be   particularly  attended   to :      the    relative 
wealth  and  numbers   of  the  Catholics,  as  compared 
with  the    Protestants..      At    present    the    Catholics 
were  as  inferior  to  the  Prbtestants  in  point    of  pro- 
perty, as  they  were  superior  in   numbers.     In  time 
it   may   so  happen,    that  their  wealth   may   increase 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers;  and  would  it  be  politic 
to  postpone  the  question  till  the  Catholics  become  as 
important  and  weighty  in  the  scale  of  wealth,  as   they 
are  now  superior  in  numbers  ?   It  was  really  extraordi- 
nary to  hear  the  arguments  which  had  been  resorted  to 
on  this  occasion — and  astonishing  to  think  they  could 
be  received  in  the  way  they  were.     The  established  re- 
ligion of  the  country  must  be  respected.     Every  thing 
was  in  its  favour,  and  our  civil  and  religious  liberties 
are  more  firmly  secured  by  their  being  mixed  and  blend- 
ed together,  and  dependent  on  each  other  for  support ; 
and,  therefore,  the  Protestant  Church  has  nothing  to 
dread,  but  may  very  safely  rely  on  its  own  foundation, 
which  is  secured  by  a  duration  of  upwards  of  300  years. 
Such  a  test  of  its  actual  strength  never  could  be  shaken 
by  the  senseless  and  ridiculous  cry  of  its  being  in  dan- 
ger.    Yet,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  heard  of  petitions 
from  various  bodies  of  the  clergy,  he  did   not  believe 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Protestant  Clergy  had  jbin- 
ed  in  the  cry,  though,  as  an  Hon.  Baronet   had  said, 
certain  persons  with  something  on  their  heads,  or  in 
their  heads,  might  perhaps  have  done  so.     The    Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  informed  the 
House,  that  his  opinion  last  year  was  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics,but  that  he  thought  himself  warranted  in  now 
having  changed  it,  because   he  saw  the  people  were 
universally   against  the  measure.     This  was,   in   his 
opinion,  by  no  means  a  fair  argument,  to  use  the  cry 
of  the  English  people  against  the  Irish.     At  the  time 
of  the  Union,  the  Irish  had  been  flattered  with  promises 
that  their  claims  would  meet  with  greater  facilities  in 
consequence  of  that  measure  taking  place,  and  that 
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liament. Had  that  not  been  the  case,  those  claims 
would  have  come  to  be  discussed  before  their  own 
Parliament,  wherethe  cry  of  the  English  people  against 
the  measure  could  not  have  been  made,  nor  if  made, 
would  it  have  been  heard.  He  called  upon  the  Noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Castlereagh),  who  if  he  could  not 
be  called  a  party  to  that  act,  had  been  at  least  a  very 
principal  instrument  in  bringing  it  about  ;  he  called 
on  him  to  say  if  that  was  not  the  case.  At  least  he 
hoped  that  Noble  Lord  would  not  lend  himself  to  this 
cry,  now  set  up  with  so  much  clamour,  and  so  much 
fury,  He  did  not,  however,  believe  that  this  was  the 
real,  genuine,  sober,  deliberate  opinion  of  the  people  of 
England,— many  arts  and  tricks  had  been  used  to  make 
it  appear  so,  but  he  believed  those  had  imposed  only 
on  the  very  lowest  orders,  and  this  mighty  cry  had 
been  set  up  principally  by  the  mob.  It  was  by  np, 
means  his  wish  to  see  one  part  of  the  community  ri$q 
over  the  interests  of  another  part  of  the  same  commu- 
nity ;  neither  did  he  think  that  the  lowrer  orders  of  the 
people  ought  not  to  be  attended  to  :  but  at  the  time  the 
House  was  talking  of  the  highest  interests 'of  the  Con* 
stitution,  he  had  certainly  a  right  to  say,  that  wa$  not. 
the  moment  to  appeal  to  the  mob  for  their  opinion, 
on  a  measure  of  important  legislation.  The  Honour- 
able Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  had  also  said,  that 
the  intemperance  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic 
body  in  Ireland  had  tended  greatly  to  make  him  change 
his  opinion.  He  (Mr.  Plunkett)  confessed  that  he, 
as  much  as  any  man,  disapproved  of  some  publications 
which  had  been  sent  forth  on  this  subject ;  but  he 
thought  it  did  not  consist  either  with  candour  or  jus- 
tice, to  visit  these  on  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ; 
nor  was  it  fair  to  say,  that  even  if  they  had  been  Catho- 
lics who  issued  them,  that  therefore  the  House  should 
hot  attend  to  their  petition,  and  to  the  motion  which 
had  been  brought  forward  by  his  Right  Honourable 
Friend  in  consequence  of  it.  If  these  people  demand 
what  is  unreasonable,  Parliament  is  not  therefore 
bound  to  grant  what  they  demand.  They  may,  how- 
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ever,  take  their  claims  into  consideration,  they  may 
deliberate  upon  such  of  them  as  appear  to  be  better 
founded  than  others  :  they  may  legislate  for  them.  If 
the  House  agrees  to  go  into  a  committee,  they  may  pro- 
pose and  frame  such  securities,  both  for  the  constitu- 
tion and  establishment,  as  to  them  shall  appear  proper 
and  necessary.  They  may  separate  the  sound  part  of 
the  Catholics  from  the  unsound,  and  they  may  shew 
their  wish  to  do  impartial  justice  to  every  class  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects.  Many  of  those  arguments  which 
had  given  so  much  offence  and  alarm  had  been  used 
by  violent  and  wrong-headed  men,  without  any  au- 
thority from  the  Catholic  Body.  Many  of  them  had, 
perhaps,  been  used  by  a  disaffected  party.  He  believed 
there  was  a  disaffected  party  in  Ireland,  though,  per- 
haps, they  were  only  few  in  number  ;  yet  he  thought 
there  were  certain  persons  in  Ireland  who  wished  most 
cordially  that  the  Catholic  Question,  or  Catholic 
Claims,  as  they  are  alternately  called,  should  never 
be  carried,  but  left  to  engender  and  increase  that  dis- 
content which  they  themselves  had  imbibed,  and 
which  they  would  be  happy  to  see  spread  far  and 
wide.  It  would  be  very  hard,  however,  and  very  un- 
just to  provoke  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholics  mere- 
ly to  punish  these  few  ;  and  it  would  be  the  very  acme 
of  injustice  to  refuse  to  attend  to  the  claims  of  the  rea- 
sonable Catholics,  because  some  rash  individuals  had 
delivered  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  a  stile  of 
intemperance  and  extravagance.  He  believed  much 
mischief  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  imprudent  and  im- 
politic conduct  of  the  Governments  of  both  countries  ; 
one  of  which  had  irritated  the  people  by  attempting  to 
prevent  them  from  making  their  claims,  whilst  the 
other  equally  affected  their  feelings,  by  continually 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  they  had  urged  on  the  subject. 
A  wise  Government  had  a  certain  conduct  to  exer- 
cise. If  they  meant  to  refuse  all  concessions,  they 
should  say  so  at  once:  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  intended  to  grant  concessions,  they  ought 
to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  then  would 
come  with  a  better  grace,  and  be  received  with  double 
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welcome.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  by  acceding  to  the 
motion  of  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  means  might  be 
found  to  put  matters  in  such  a  train  that  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics  might  be  acceded  to  without  any  dif- 
ficulty or  danger.  He,  for  his  own  part,  had  endea- 
voured to  argue  the  question  aa  a  real  and.  zealous 
friend,  and  well-wisher  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Empire ;  and  if  the  House  agreed-  to  go  into  a  Com- 
mittee, he  would  be  one  who  would  do  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  give  every  possible  security  to  the  esta- 
blishment. 

Mr.  YORKE  ros©  and  observed,  that  after  the 
very  able  and  eloquent  speech  which  the  House  had 
just  heard  from  the  Right  Hon,  Gentleman,  he. should 
not  pretend  to  follow  him  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  arguments,  but  would  reply  to  some  of  the  leading 
points.  There  were  one  or  two  expressions  which 
escaped  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  which  led  him 
(Mr.  Yorke).  to  believe  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
dangers  which  might  arise  if  the  concessions  now 
claimed  were  gTanted— that  danger,  the  only  one  to 
be  feared,  was  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power 
over  the  Clergy.  If  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  could 
satisfy  his  mind,  on,  that  point,  then  he  would  have  no 
objection,  to  go,  into  the  question.  Mr.  Y.  proceeded 
to  notice  some  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Gent,  as  to  the  precise  words  which  his 
Hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bankes)  had  used  when  speaking 
of  the  bulwarks.  What  he  conceived  his  Honourable 
Friend  meant,  was  the  bulwarks  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  he  was  not  hostile  to  the  interpretation  which 
had  been  put  upon  that  part  of  his  speech.  With 
respect  to  the  question,  it  was  not  a  question  of  tole- 
ration, as  had  been  supposed  :  for  when  the  Legislature 
permitted,  the  free  ex.ercise  of  the  Romish  Religion  to 
the  Petitioners,,  that  was  toleration.  Now,  with  re- 
spect to  the  disabling  laws,  nothing  had  been  adduced 
tp,  satisfy  him  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  them 
lip,  Until  that  was  shewn,  he  for  one  could  not  con- 
sent, to  repeal  them.  It  had  been  admitted -by  the 
Right  Hon.  Gejitleman  that  tt;e,  Cajistitu.tion. 
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Protestant.  If  so,  the  Government  must  be  Protes- 
tant also ;  for  it  could  not  be  denied  that  it  was  a  fun- 
damental part  of  the  Constitution.  To  talk  of  an 
introduction  into  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  of  words 
recognizing  that  form  was  idle  and  nugatory.  If,  there- 
fore, the  establishment  was  Protestant,  the  onus  jro- 
bundi  lay  upon  those  who  wished  to  alter  that  esta- 
blishment He  did  not  mean  to  contend  for  everlast- 
ing exclusion  :  for  if  the  friends  of  the  Catholics  would 
shew  to  him  that  the  concessions  could  safely  be 
granted,  then  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  Inquiry. 
\Yhen  the  Bill  of  1791  was  introduced  intd  Parlia- 
ment, that  Bill  was  hailed  by  him  as  a  relaxation  of  the 
laws  against  Catholics;  why  was  that  bill  not  carried 
through  ?  On  that  occasion  he  was  afraid  the  friends 
of  the  Catholics  had  reckoned  without  their  host,  and 
that,  in  truth,  there  was  no  communication  had  with 
the  See  of  Rome  ;  and  yet  at  that  time  that  very 
Pope  was  in  alliance  with  England,  and  his  territo- 
ries were  guarded  by  our  ships.  The  questions  at  issue 
were,  first,  whether  there  was  any  danger  from  con- 
ceding the  claims,  and  secondly,  whether  there  was 
any  from  not  conceding  them.  Now  the  influence 
of  the  Popish  See  over  the  claims  was  undoubted, 
and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  over  the  laity  was  so 
great,  that  under  all  circumstances  it  would  not  be 
prvdent  to  relax.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about 
the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  make  out  what  these  tenets  were,  but 
could  not.  Mr.  Y.  referred  to  a  Bull  published  by  the 
Pope  in  1807,  when  he  was  carried  from  Rome,  in 
which  he  excommunicated  Bonaparte  and  all  his  ad- 
herents, for  having  attacked  the  Papal  See.  In  read- 
ing some  extracts  from  that  and  other  documents,  he 
contended  that  there  was  no  direct  evidence  that  the 
Clergy  had  or  would  take  oaths  of  fidelity.  The  Pope 
with  respect  to  these  oaths  states,  "  that  the  whole  of 
this  Protestant  Kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  that  Roman  Catholics  had  no  hopes  of  salva- 
tion, if  they  disobeyed  the  order,  nor  could  take  oaths 
without  manifest  injury  to  the  power  of  the  Romish 
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Church  ;  that  they  must  not  take  an  unlimited  oath 
of  fidelity  to  such  a  Government."  With  such  evi- 
dence before  the  House,  could  they  consent  to  go 
into  a  Committee  ?  The  knowledge  of  those  facts 
must  preclude  them  from  entertaining  the  question. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  contended  that 
the  danger  of  negociating  now,  when  the  Pope  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Bonaparte,  was  very  great. 
It  had  been  said  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Plunkett)  "  Would  you  be  afraid  of  a  Catholic 
party  in  Parliament  ?  To  that  question  he  would  reply 
by  saying,  that  under  certain  circumstances  he  would 
not;  but  then  as  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
observed,  wealth  and  power  increased  in  a  few  years 
after  the  introduction,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
might  not  be  done  by  a  party.  Suppose  Ministers 
and  the  opposition  were  nearly  balanced,  the  prepon- 
derance of  a  party  such  as  that  might  turn  the  scale. 
If  the  Roman  Catholics  conceive  their  consequence  is 
depreciated  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  subjects,  they 
had  themselves  only  to  blame,  and  must,  therefore, 
take  the  consequences.  If  they  chose  to  acknowledge 
a  foreign  supremacy,  the  fault  was  theirs,  and  they 
could  not  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  their  fellow 
citizens.  No  man  could  serve  two  masters  atone  time. 
He  could  not  divide  his  allegiance  ;  he  could  not 
expect  all  the  advantages  which  his  Protestant  fellow^ 
subjects  enjoyed.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
Empire  chose  to  bow  their  necks  to  miserable  Italian 
Prelates,  submitting  to  the  slavery  of  Bonaparte,  they 
brought  down  inconvenience  upon  themselves.  Every 
thing  had  been  done  to  detach  them  from  Foreign 
alliance,  with  that  view  the  College  of  Maynooth  had 
been  established.  But  until  he  had  an  assurance  that 
they  had  shaken  off  a  foreign  yoke,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  go  into  a  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  SMYTH  conceived  it  his  duty,  pursuant  to 
the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
last  Parliament,  to  support  the  proposed  measure  of 
conciliation  and  adjustment  with  our  Romai}  Catholic 
fellow  subjects.  He  concurred  most  heartily  ia  the 
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Motion  of  the  "Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  He  was  ap- 
prized by  the  Petition  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  was  not,  however,  the  Petition  of 
the  majority  of  that  body,  that  he  differed  from  many 
most  respectable  persons.  As  far  as  the  Petition  ex- 
pressed anxiety  and  interest  in  the  security  of  the 
Constitution,  both  in  Church  and  State,  so  far  he  com- 
pletely coincided  with  it;  but  as  far  as  it  looked  for- 
ward for  that  security  to  the  continuance  of  restraints 
and  penalties,  there  he  must  give  his  unqualified  dis- 
sent. The  history  of  this  Country  very  clearly  proves 
the  Penal  Laws  originated  not  in  religious  but  political 
feelings.  Religion  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
presumptive  criterion  of  politics,  in  those  days,  per- 
haps, not  always  likely  to  deceive.  If  then,  those  poli- 
tical sentiments  have  been  radically  changed,  the 
penalties  enacted  against  them  should  at  the  same  time 
cease  to  exist,  though  religion  had  remained  the  same. 
It  is  openly  contended,  that  those  penal  laws  are  pa 
of  the  British  Constitution :  if  so,  every  instance  in 
which  any  portion  of  them  was  repealed,  must  be 
considered  as  an  inroad  upon  the  Constitution,  He 
deprecated,  at  the  same  time,  any  imputation  upon 
great  and  illustrious  characters,  with  whom  those  laws 
had  originated.  They  were  acting  under  the  pressure 
of  a  hard  necessity.  '*  Res  dura  et  regni  novitas" 
was  the  rule  and  .motive  of  their  conduct.  It  was, 
he  said,  a  singular  circumstance,  that  though  no 
person  at  the  present  day  would  raise  his  voice  against 
the  right  and  expediency  of  mere  toleration  ;  whilst 
the  opinion  of  the  great  Mr,  Yorke,  in  former 
times,  was  directly  against  it.  This  delusion  of  a 
mind  so  enlightened  and  extensive  as  his  should 
inspire  the  present  generation  with  modesty  and  diffi- 
dence in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  now  before 
the  House,  Even  Bishop  Burnett,  with  his  zeal  for 
liberty  and  general  toleration,  was  in  favour  of  a  Penal 
Statute,  which  armed  the  father  against  the  son. 
Their  policy  was,  however,  at  least  consistent;  they 
avowed  and  acted  upon  the  principle  of  extirpation. 
But  shall  it  be  said  that  the  Constitution,  when  ad- 
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quires the  same  fostering  and  jealous  care  as  in  its  in- 
fancy ?     He  feared  that  some  persons  regarded   with 
superstitious  veneration  those  relics,  already  described 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  near  him,  (Mr.   Plunk* 
ett,)  with  the  most  splendid  powers  of  eloquence  and 
reason.     Let  it  not  be  thought  that   we  are  defending 
the  originaffabric,  when   we  are    contending  for  the 
fragments  that  have  fallen  into  decay.     It  will  even 
sometimes  happen,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs, 
that  what  had  been  the  support  of  one  generation  may 
be  the  bane  of  another.     Why  should  we  now  attempt 
to  withhold  power  from  the  Catholics,  when    we  had 
already  partly  granted  it,  in  granting  them  wealth,  and 
recognizing  their  allegiance  ?     He  begged  leave  to  tres- 
pass on  the  attention  of  the  House,  while  he  adverted 
to  a  supposition   that  greatly  influenced   the  public 
mind  without  those  walls,  namely,  that  if  these  Claims 
were  granted,  Catholics  would  be  admitted  to  legislate 
for  Protestants  :  as  well  might  it    be  supposed,    that 
Protestant  Dissenters  legislated  at  tnis  moment  for  the 
Established  church.     Catholics,  so  far  from  ever  con- 
stituting a  majority,  could  not  possibly  reach  even  the 
proportion  of  one  sixth.     Did  the  Protestant   Esta- 
blishment suffer  any  injury  from  the  admittance  into 
Parliament  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  ?     It  was  no  in- 
consistency, as  some  persons  supposed,    that  the  Mo- 
narch should  be  Protestant  while  his   servant  was  a 
Catholic.     Should  difference  of  religion    induce  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  discard  Count  Wittgenstein,  or 
chain  down  his  ambition  and  his  talents  to  the   com- 
mand of  Colonel,  a  Lieutenant,  or  an  Ensign  ?     Mr. 
Burke  somewhere  observes,  that  the   Protestantism  of 
the  Sovereign  •  was  a   principle  of  the   Constitution-, 
even  before  the  Act  for  limiting  the  Crown,  from  his 
being   the  head  of  the  Protestant   Church.     In  that 
point  therefore  no  security    was  requisite.      To  the 
theoretic    or  imputed  doctrine  of  the  Catholics   he 
would  not  think  ,it   necessary   to  attend,    when  the 
principles    upon    which    they   acted,    their  uniform 
practical    conduct,   was    altogether   unobjectionable. 
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In  the  consideration  of  this  question  it  was  peculiarly 
necessary  to  divest  ourselves  of  prejudices  of  every 
kind,  and  religious  prejudices  in  this  country  were 
among  the  most  inveterate.  It  was  absurd  to  impute 
to  the  Catholics,  as  had  been  done,  a  surrender  of  the 
Constitution.  He  would  not  go  over  the  ground 
so  splendidly  illuminated,  and  indelibly  marked  by 
the  footsteps  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  (Mr. 
Plunkett,)  and  trusted,  the  House  would  not  lose 
this  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  affection  of  their 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  In  differing  from 
many  of  his  Constituents,  he  was  sustained  by  the 
authority  of  a  learned  and  distinguished  Dignitary  of 
the  Church,  the  late  Archdeacon  Paley,  whose  work 
on  "  Political  Philosophy"  was  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  the  illustrious  University  which  he 
(Mr.  S.)  had  the  honour  to  represent.  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  though  widely  differing  on  other  subjects, 
were  agreed  on  this.  The  Hon.  Member  concluded 
with  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  securities 
that  might  become  matter  of  deliberation,  if  the 
House  should  think  it  expedient  to  go  into  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Mi.  COURTENAY  said,  he  had  listened  this 
night  with  heartfelt  pleasure  to  the  sentiments  deli- 
vered,  and  talents  displayed  by  distinguished  Irish- 
men. Of  Ireland  he  should  speak  not  with  the  par- 
tiality of  a  native,  but  the  affection  of  a  friend.  He 
regretted  that  this  subject  had  seldom  been  considered, 
on  a  practical  view,  or  on  principles  of  sound  reason- 
ing. He  would  judge  of  the  Catholics  by  the  temper 
and  sentiment  of  the  entire  mass,  not  by  any  parti- 
cular assemblies.  The  minds  of  many  were  alarmed 
by  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  over  their 
flocks  :  this  influence  he  admitted  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  it  proceeded,  he  said,  from  the  peculiar  destiny 
of  the  Irish  peasant,  whose  condition,  from  local  and 
other  causes,  is  such,  that  the  Catholic  Driest  is  the 
only  adviser  to  whom  he  can  resort. — The  Hon. 
Member  then  referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  enquire  into  the  state  of  eH'""4^^.  by 
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which  it  appeared,  that  the  Catholics  arid  Protestant* 
were  equally  disposed  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  peasantry  as  anxious  to  obtain  them. 
The  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  was  very 
laudable  in  this  respect.  And  all  the  circumstances 
together  afforded  the  fairest  prospect  to  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament.  He  was  aware  of  his  differing  from 
some  of  his  Constituents,  but  he  spoke  from  personal 
and  local  knowledge,  and  from  a  deep  conviction  of 
the  general  utility  of  this  measure  to  the  whole 
Empire. 


SECOND    DAY. 

Friday ',  February  26. 

Sir  JOHN  COX  HIPPISLEY  moved  the  Order 
of  the  Day,  for  resuming;  the  debate  oa  the  subject  of 
the  Catholic  Claims.  The  Order  being  read, 

The  Uou.  Baronet  assured  the  House,,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  trespass  at  any  length  on  their  attention  *  but 
many,  he  believed,  would  go  along  with  him  in  the 
opinion,  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  give  a  silent 
vote  on  the  present  question.  It  was  one  which  he 
had  deeply  studied,  partly  in  order  to  repel  the  state- 
ments made  by  a  Right  Hon.  Member  on  the  other 
side,  (perhaps  Mr.  Duigenan");  and  he  had  endea- 
voured to  give  the  utmost  currency  to  his  opinions  oa 
the  question,  both  here  and  out  of  the  House.  He 
besides  felt  himself  called  upon  to-night  to  do  an  act 
of  justice  to  the-  English  Catholics,  who  certainly 
had  been  very  much  misrepresented.  The  Honorable 
Baronet  (we  regret  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  him 
distinctly)  adverted  to  a  certain  charge  against  the 
Catholics,  in  answer  to  which  he  stated,  that  a  solemn 
written  abjuration  of  certain  obnoxious  principles 
which  had  been  ascribed  to  them,  had  been  signed  by 
all  the  Catholics  except  five  or  six,  and  was  deposited 
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in  the    British  Museum.     The  Catholic  Boards  had 
declared  their  firm  adherence  to  that  abjuration.      He 
next  adverted  to   a  certain  oath,   which  the    Catholics 
had,  by  the  command  of  the  Vicar   Apostolical,   re- 
fused to   take ;   and  stated,  that    in  that    refusal  they 
were  supported  by  the   authorities  of  Lord  Thurlow 
and    Bishop  llorsley.      The  refusal  was  merely  owing 
to  the  introduction   into  the  oath  of  some    dogmata 
about  the  priesthood.     The  oath,  however,  after  pass- 
ing; the  Commons,  was  altered  in  the  House  of   Lords, 
and  harmony  \vas    restored   on   that   subject,  for    the 
Catholics  readily  took  the  oath  as  amended.      He  was 
anxiousto  state  this,  because  a  Morning  Paper  teemed 
with  extracts  from  publications  adverse  to  the  Catho- 
lics, and  yet  absolutely  refused    to  receive   an  adver- 
tisement of  a   publication    for   the   refutation  of  the 
misrepresentation.     The  paper,  he  loudly  stated,  was 
the  Morning  Poxt.     He  could  not  but  think  this  a  very 
improper  u$e  of  the  press.     An   accidewt  had  placed 
Jiim  in  a  situation  where  he  had  great  facilities  in  col- 
lecting1 information  on   this  subject ;   and  every  day's 
experience   convinced   him  more  and  more,  that   the 
Application  to  Parliament  by  the   Catholics   was  pro- 
per.    He   then    adverted    to   the  great  merits  of  the 
Catholics,  as  displayed  in  our  fleets  and  armies,  and 
to  the  great  importance  of  Ireland,  for  many   reasons, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  immense  quantity  of  provi- 
sions exported    (the    quantity,  in  1811,  he  stated  at 
the  value  of  eight  millions)  froui   that   country  to  this 
country,   for    the   use  of  our  armies,   fleets,  &c.      He 
•wa^s,  therefore,    friendly  to  concession, — but   to   con- 
cession accompanied  with   security— such  a  concession 
as  Mr.  Pitt  contemplated.     The  Hon.  Baronet,  (if  we 
understood  him,  rightly,)  therefore,  insisted  upon  some 
control,  in   the   Government,   upon   the  power  of  the 
Pope,  in  the  appointment .of    Bishops;  and   said,  that 
there  was, no  other  Country  ip  Europe,  wbere  a  foreign 
power  was  allowed  to  interfere  by  Bulls   or  Briefs,  or 
Missives,  or   i,n   any  other  wa^,  without  the   control 
and   examination  of    the    Government.      This   was   a 
subject  on  which  all   Governments  were  jealous.     It 
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was  a  fundamental  principle,  which  even  Buonaparte 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  had  not  chosen  to  aban- 
don; for  the  very  first  article  in  his  Concordat,  evinc- 
ed his  caution  on  this  point.  Having  studied  this 
question  very  deeply,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  speak  upon 
it  whenever  it  came  under  the  discussion  of  Parlia- 
ment. Whether  the  claims  were  now  conceded  or 
refused,  he  still  thought  that  great  good  would  be 
derived  from  the  agitation  of  the  question  ;  and  more 
particularly  if  the  claims  should  be  seriously  taken 
into  consideration.  (The  low  tone  in  which  the  Hon. 
Baronet  spoke,  made  it  impossible  to  hear  him  dis- 
tinctly from  the  gallery.) 

Mr.  YORKE  spoke  in  explanation. 

General  M  A/THE W  said,  that  after  the  very  able 
and  enlightened  speech  of  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Graltan,)  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  remained  very 
little  to  be  added,  either  by  him  or  any  other  person. 
He  thought  that  his  speech  was  the  best  combined  col- 
lection of  historical  facts  that  ever  he  had  heard  or 
read  in  any  speech.  No  speech  ever  more  fully  proved 
the  rights  of  the  Catholics  to  emancipation;  and  none 
shewed  more  strongly  the  virtue,  and  good  inten- 
tions of  the  person  who  had  made  it.  He  was 
sorry,  however,  that  he  was  obliged  to  differ  from 
his  Right  Honourable  Friend  on  some  few  points. 
His  Right  Honourable  Friend  appeared  to  him  not 
only  to  be  a  powerful  advocate  for  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, but  to  be  equally  desirous  to  give  full  security 
to  the  Protestant  Church.  (Hear,  hear. )  Now  what 
those  securities  could  be,  he  was  never  able  to  find 
out,  nor  to  meet  any  body  who  could  tell  him. 
(Laughter  and  cheering  from  the  Ministerial  benches.) 
He  was  pretty  certain,  that  his  Right  Honourable 
Friend  (Mr.  Grattan)  had  never,  in  his  comprehensive 
mind,  devised,  or  determined  upon  any  thing  which 
would  be  accepted  as  securities  to  the  Protestant 
Church  ;  nor  could  he  ever  find  any  person,  either  in 
Ireland,  or  in  England,  who  could  give  him  any  kind 
of  idea  what  sort  of  securities  were  wanted.  He 
did  not  know  bow  this  bond  of  security  was  to  be 
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drawn  up,  or  in  what  words  it  was  to  be  conceived. 
Vere  they  to  require  securities  from  one  portion  of 
he  Catholics,  for  the  allegiance  of  the  rest  ?  He  did 
not  know  what  securities  could  he  given,  greater  than 
he  oaths  thev  now  take;  and  he  thought  that  no  ho- 
lest  man  ought  to  require  greater  securities.  If  they 
vere  not  hound  hy  their  oaths,  neither  would  they 
old  themselves  bound  by  any  thing  which  could  be 
.vented  as  additional  securities.  [f  the  Catholic 
A'ould  break  his  oath  of  allegiance,  he  would  break 
any  other  oath.  Something  had  been  said  about  a 
provision  which  was  formerly  proposed  to  be  given  by 
the  Government  to  the  Catholic  Clergy.  The  ques- 
tion was  at  that  time  much  discussed ;  but  the  Catho- 
lic body  finally  agreed,  that  their  Clergy  should  take 
no  emoluments  but  from  their  own  flock.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Government  was  already  great  with  the 
Protestant  Clergy;  and  if  they  had  the  management 
of  the  Catholic  Clergy  also,  he  saw  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  being  an  absolute  despo- 
tism (some  laughter).  The  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John 
Cox  Hippisley)  had  agreed  with  his  Right  Hon. 
Friend  in  almost  every  thing  but  the  veto,  which  he 
wanted,  but  which  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  saw  was 
quite  impossible  to  be  obtained.  In  fact,  if  the  Ca- 
tholics granted  that,  they  would  be  giving  up  their 
religion.  You  might  call  them  by  whatever  name 
you  liked,  but  Catholics  they  would  no  longer  be. 
Instead  of  Catholics,  they  should  be  called  by  some 
other  name  ;  Veto-men,  he  thought,  would  be  as  good 
as  any  other  (a  laugh).  Conceiving  this  subject  to  be 
of  immense  importance  to  Ireland,  he  felt  it  his 
bounden  duty,  as  an  Irish  Representative,  to  speak 
his  sentiments  upon  it,  and  not  content  himself  with 
giving  it  a  silent  vote.  He  should  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  secure  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  na- 
tive country.  He  wished  to  see  all  the  jealousies,  and 
animosities  banished  from  the  land,  and  a  liberal, 
wise,  and  enlightened  policy  take  their  place.  He 
thought  that  nothing  was  clearer  than  that  every  man 
should  be  allowed  to  make  his  peace  with  his  God  in 
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whatever  way  he  thought  proper,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  any  worldly  disadvantages  on  that  account, 
or  having  any  of  his  relations,  or  those  depending  on 
him,  suffer  in  the  worJd  on   account  of  his  religious 
opinion.   (Hear,  hear.)    The  Hon.  Member  for  Corfe 
Castle  (Mr.  Bankes)  had  appeared   to  consider,  that 
any  change  at  all  must  endanger  the  whole  Constitu- 
tion in  Church   and  State.     The   Right  Honourable 
Gentleman    (Mr.  Yorke)  seemed  to   be  of  a  similar 
opinion.     He  believed  that  he  might  confidently  say,, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  property  of  Ireland, — of  the 
wealth,  ability,  and  respectability  of  Ireland,  were  in 
favour   of  the  Claims.    (No,  no,  from  some  of  the 
Members.}     He  believed  almost  every  body  in   Ire- 
land who  did  not  belong  to  the  Government,  or  had 
not  in   some  way  been  drawn  under  its  baneful  influ- 
ence, were  friendly  to  the  claims.     As  to  the  Irish 
Government,     he   would    say,    that     it    was   treated 
throughout  that   country   with  the  contempt  it  de- 
served.    It  had  been  one  unvarying  system  of  intole- 
rant imbecility  for  many  years.     The  Presbyterians, 
as  well  as  the  Protestants,    had  now  discovered,  that 
it  was  for  the  common   interests   that  their  Catholic 
brethren   should   have  their  rights,    and  that  it  was 
not  proper  or  fitting  that  a   system  should  be  per- 
severed  in,  which    went  only  to    exalt  a  few  bigoted 
persons,  and  to    debase  the   whole  nation.     A  great 
deal   had  been 'said  about  the  Petitions  on  the  ta- 
ble.    He   should  generally   observe,  that   almost  all 
the  Petitions  against  the  Catholics  had  been  obtained 
iu  a  clandestine   manner.     He  knew  well  the  feeling 
which  pervaded  the  south    of  Ireland,   and  the   sense 
of  the  great,    powerful,  and  independent  county  which 
he  represented, — the  county  of  Tipperary,  (a  laugh.) 
He  believed  that  it  would  be  found,  by  the  returns  of 
the  uavy  and  army,   that   Ireland  contributed  to  the 
defence  of  the  empire  more  men  than  even  England; 
and  of  those  which  it  contributed,  by  much  the  greater 
part  were   Catholics.     For  a  long  time  that  fine  and 
beautiful  country  had  been  ruled  by  oppression,   and 
with  a  rod  of  iron.     (No,  no,  from  many  Members.) 
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When  they  were  obliged  to  govern  the  country  by 
force,  it  was  evident  that  their  cause  was  weak.  If 
this  odious  system  was  abandoned,  and  a  system  of 
conciliation  adopted  in  its  place,  it  would  double  the 
strength  of  the  Empire.  There  would  be  then  no 
occasion  for  enlisting  foreign  Catholics,,  as  we  now 
do,  to  fight  our  battles.  They  need  no  longer  have 
recourse  to  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  system  of 
dragging  men  from  their  homes  and  families,  by  im- 
pressment, to  man  their  navies.  This  odious  service, 
of  the  Impress,  might  be  completely  done  away, 
(Order,  order,  from  many  Members.)  He  would 
shew  them  how  it  could  be  done  away.  If  Ireland 
were  but  conciliated,  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
enrolling,  from  their  birth,  one  or  two  of  every  family, 
for  the  service  of  the  country.  ( laughter. )  The  Hon. 
General  then  detailed  a  plan,  taking  in  a  national 
system  of  education,  and  a  variety  of  other  things, 
which  he  conceived,  with  this  enrollment,  would  do 
away  entirely  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  impress 
seamen.  He  thought  that  if  Ireland  was  once  con- 
ciliated, she  might  afford  double  the  number  that  she 
now  sends  to  the  general  service  of  the  Empire.  The 
number  of  recruits  now  raised  from  Ireland  wa 
nothing  near  so  great  as  it  was  formerly;  and  he  con-8 
ceived  a  principal  reason  of  this  falling  off  was,  that 
the  people  had  grown  more  learned  and  enlightened 
than  they  were  formerly.  He  believed  that  the  Catholic 
Committees,  and  the  Catholic  Board,  hau  done  a  great 
deal  to  shew  (hem  the  debased  and  degraded  state  in 
which  they  now  are  (hear,  hear,  from  the  Ministerial 
benches)  ;  and  that  they  now  felt  the  weight  of  their 
chains  much  more  than  they  had  formerly  done.  He 
allowed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  were 
many  men  among  the  Catholics  who  had  acted  violently 
and  intemperately ;  and  that  those  men  might  in  time 
grow  into  leaders  of  the  people,  and  factious  dema- 
gogues. But  what  was  the  way  to  weaken,  and  keep 
down  those  men?  There  was  no  surer  way  in  an 
taking  from  them  the  tools  by  which  alone  they 
could  act,  or  gain  any  importance;  and  this  was 
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only  to  be  effected  by  conciliating  the  people.  The 
Catholics  might  have  acted  interaperate.lv,  but  not  un- 
constitutionally. The  Irish  Attorney-General,  and  all 
the  minions  and  satellites  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  were 
perpetually  on  the  watch  to  convict  them  if  they  had 
said  or  done  any  thing:  that  was  unconstitutional  ; 
but  they  could  not  convict  them  of  any  such  act 
In  his  opinion,  the  Catholics  had  srone  far  enough,  and 
too  far,  in  petitioning  for,  year  after  year,  ts  a  favour, 
that  which  he  conceived  they  ought  to  demand  as  a 
right.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  certainly  had  endeavoured 
as  much  as  he  could,  to  induce  the  Catholics  of  Tip- 
perary  to  claim  it  as  a  right.  (Laughter  and  cries  of 
hear,  hear.)  The  way  he  should  establish  the  right 
was  this  :  when  James  the  Second  abdicated  his  Eng- 
lish throne,  he  had  not  at  the  same  time  abdicated  the 
throne  of  Ireland,  which  was  then  a  separate  country. 
The  Irish  nation,  loyal  as  they  had  always  been  to 
their  lawful  Sovereign,  raised  a  force  in  his  defence, 
and  invited  him  over  to  join  them.  By  his  dastardly 
and  indecisive  conduct,  and  by  the  superiority  of  tac- 
tics and  military  skill  on  the  part  of  the  army  of  King 
William,  James  was  finally  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
the  B*>yne,  and  soon  after  abandoned  Ireland  as  he  had 
before  abandoned  England.  The  Irish  array,  how- 
ever, still  fought  from  field  to  field  and  town  to  town, 
until  they  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Limerick,  where  a 
capitulation  was  entered  into  and  afterwards  ratified 
by  King  William,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  "  that 
they  should  continue  to  possess  every  ad  vantage,  civil 
or  military,  that  was  enjoyed  by  the  most  favoured  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects."  In  the  fourth  year,  however, 
of  King  William's  reign,  this  solemn  Jtreatj  was  viola- 
ted, and  by  the  strength  and  assistance  of  a  British 
Parliament,  tie  considered  the  violation  of  this  so- 
lemn treaty  as  one  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  perfidy 
ever  conimii ted  by  any  Government,  or  any  country  ; 
and  he  thought  tuat  the  stain  of  deliberate  perjury 
could  never  be  removed  from  the  English  nation, 
unless  they  \yere  resolved  to  do  what  was  in  their 
power  to  have  the  stipulations  of  this  solemn  treaty 
carried  into  execution.  He,  therefore,  did  feel  the 
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claim  to  be  a  claim  of  right,  and  not  of  favour  ;  and 
as  such,  he  certainly  did  in  Ireland  always  speak  his 
sentiments,  that  the  Catholics  should  rather  demand 
their  right,  than  petition  for  it  as  a  boon  and  favour. 
The  same  language  that  he  held  in  his  own  country, 
he  would  repeat  here,  and  solicit  the  Parliament  as 
strongly  as  it  was  in  his  power,  to  restore  to  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  that  which  was  their  natural  right, 
and  which  was  moreover  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  which  was  signed  and  rati- 
fied by  King  William  the  Third.  He  concluded  by 
saying,  that  he  would  at  all  times,  as  long  as  he  had 
a  seat  in  that  House,  and  as  long  as  this  question 
should  be  brought  before  them,  vote  for  an  entire 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  without  any  restric- 
tion, limitation,  or  qualification  whatsoever. 

Sir  EYRE  COOTE  said,    he  should  vote   for  the 
motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  in    order  that 
it  might  be  determined  in  the  Committee,  what  should 
be  admitted,   and  what  withheld  from  the  Catholics. 
He  could  not,  himself,  conceive  any  danger  from  the 
admission  of  the    Roman  Catholics  into  the  highest 
ranks  in  the  army.     Their  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
the  British  constitution  were  well  known  ;  their  feel- 
ings, as  well  as  their  bravery  and  devotion  to  the  ser- 
vice, had  never  been  weakened   by  restrictions.     He 
could  mention   some  instances  from    his  own  know- 
ledge*    The   House  would   recollect  the   expedition 
which  in  1793  sailed  from  Ireland,  under  the  command 
of  that  great  officer,  Sir  Charles  Grey.     That  excel- 
lent commander,  great  in  the  council,  and  great  in  the 
field,  had  declared  to  him  (Sir  E.  C.)  that  he  owed 
his  conquests  in  the  West  Indies  to  his  Irish  army. 
{Hear,  hear.)      Egypt,  and  Holland,  and  the  Penin- 
sula, were  still  more  recent  instances  of  the   loyalty 
and  gallantry  of  Irish  Catholics,     He  saw,  therefore, 
no  reason   why  the  House  should  not  go  into  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  what  claims  to  allow,  and  what  to 
reject.     They  ought  to  act   on  the  known  principle, 
that  liberality  begets  liberality,  and  confidence  produ- 
ces confidence.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Sir  NICHOLAS  COULTHURST  said,  he  should 
vote  forgoing  into  the  Committee.  The  Parliament  of 
last  Session  had  performed  the  duty  of  wise  and  consi- 
derate Legislators,  and  had  pledged  themselves  to  an 
enquiry  into  this  most  important  subject.  He  con- 
ceived, that  the  pledge  was  binding  on  their  succes- 
sors, if  it  should  appear  that  the  importance  remained 
the  same,  and  that  the  circumstances  which  then  influ- 
enced their  votes,  still  existed.  He  hoped  that  the 
present  House  would  consent  to  such  adjustments  as 
would  be  conciliatory ;  such  as  every  well-wisher  to  his 
country  must  rejoice  to  see. 

He  did  not  think  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholics 
any  argument  against  our  listening  to  their  claims.  It 
was  not  a  question,  what  was  their  temper,  but  what 
ought  to  be  their  rights  ?  There  was  no  contest  between 
the  House  and  them :  the  House  was  legislating  for 
them,  not  with  them. 

Consideration  and  decision,  he  should  maintain, 
were  very  different  things.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
gave  his  vote  for  going  into  a  Committee,  he  should  re- 
serve to  himself  the  right  of  expressing,  perhaps,  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  in  a  different  stage  of  the  proceeding  : 
bethought  no  avowal  of  his  sentiments  on  the  main 
question  was  at  all  necessary.  He  was  the  advocate 
for  enquiry,  because  he  thought  some  enquiry  was  ne- 
cessary ;  and  because,  to  stifle  investigation,  might  tend 
to  danger  and  destruction.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  HART  DAVIS  said  he  could  not  consent  to 
go  into  the  Committee,  unless  some  safeguards  should 
be  specified,  and  some  rational  practicable  scheme  be, 
in  the  first  instance,  proposed.  For,  in  his  opinion, 
if  the  House  should  go  out  of  the  Committee  without 
coming  to  any  result  favourable  to  the  Catholics,  dis- 
satisfaction, and  not  content,  would  ensue  from  the  en- 
quiry. 

Sfr  JOHN  STEWART  begged  that  the  House 
would  look  with  sympathy  on  a  long  oppressed  and 
injured  people.  His  Hon.  Friend  had  yesterday,  with 
all  the  force  of  an  enlightened  mind,  given  clearness  and 
dignity  to"  the  cause  which  he  advocated:  but  very 
different  was  the  conduct  of  the  Honourable  General 


who  spoke  last,  who  had  broached  some  monstrous 
and  hurtful  propositions.  The  first  had  used  the  lan- 
guage of  conciliation,  and  not  of  irritation  ;  nor  did 
he  in  one  moment  convert  four  into  five  millions  of 
persons. 

The  two  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  England  had  long 
been  kept  distinct:  their  feuds  and  animosities  were 
hereditary :  and  yet  no  people  could  be  more  brave 
and  affectionate  than  the  Irish.  The  cause  of  all  the 
evils  which  had  afflicted  Ireland,  were  to  be  referred 
to  the  circumstance  of  her  being  a  conquered  country. 
He  could  not  agree  to  the  unqualified  concession  de- 
manded by  some  friends  of  the  Catholics,  nor  could  he 
allow  their  claim  to  be  founded  on  right. 

The  Hon.  Baronet  then  paid  a  high  eulogium  to  the 
Orange  party,  on  account  of  their  strong  attachment 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  King  William ;  and 
said,  that  they  could  never  cease  to  drink  to  his  me- 
mory, while  wine  remained  in  which  they  could  pledge 
his  health.  (A  laugh. )  He  thought,  that  would  be  the 
wisest  policy  which  should  embrace  all  parties  in  its 
comprehensive  arrangemnets;  he  should  therefore  vote 
for  the  Committee,  though  he  did  not  think  that  satis- 
factory securities  could  easily  be  found. 

Mr.  J.  DALY  said,  toleration  was  the  birthright 
of  every  man  who  lived  under  the  British  Consti- 
tution. He  could  not  allow  that  the  Protestants 
were  inimical  to  the  Catholic  requests  :  the  prayer  of 
their  petitions  was,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  con- 
cession of  their  claims  should  not  be  allowed,  unless 
ample  and  competent  securities  were  instituted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  establishments  in  Church  and 
State. 

This  prayer  implied  to  his  mind,  that  if  these  safe- 
guards were  furnished  and  found  to  be  satisfactory,  the 
Protestants  would  not  longer  be  unwilling  to  allow  to 
their  Catholic  fellow-subjects  a  full  participation  of 
these  blessings  which  themselves  enjoy.  It  became 
therefore  a  duty  in  his  mind  to  vote  for  a  Committee 
which  should  fully  investigate  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  provide  such  safe-guards  as  might  be  satisfactory 
to  both  parties  in  this  great  question 
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Mr.  W.  FITZGERALD  took  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with  respect  to  their 
positive  merits,  and  the  security  which  was  due  to  the 
establishment  by  law  of  Church  and  State.  He  thought 
that  the  House  could  not,  with  any  fairness,  be  called 
upon  to  decide  upon  the  pretensions  of  the  Catholics 
of  ancient  times,  and,  therefore,  he  differed  from  the 
Honourable  General  upon  that  peculiar  ground,  and 
did  not  lament  the  victory  of  the  Boyne.  If  any  thing 
could  more  emphatically  than  any  other  demonstrate 
the  just  policy  of  accedingtothe  claimsof  the  Catholics, 
it  would  be  found  in  their  constant,  and  he  might  truly 
add,  their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Monarch, 
who,  invested  with  constitutional  power,  ruled  over 
them.  He  alluded  to  the  acknowledged  attachment 
of  the  Irish  people  to  the  throne  in  the  times  the 
most  trying, — those  of  the  first  Charles  ;  and  which  was 
also  most  eminently,  however  mistakenly,  exemplified 
in  their  devotion  and  zeal  to  James.  The  proofs  of 
loyalty  which  they  had  so  frequently  given,  were  not  to 
be  done  away  by  the  declarations  or  the  actions  of 
private  individuals.  An  Hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that 
there  did  not  exist  any  recognised  and  certain  power 
with  which  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  were 
to  treat.  That,  he  begged  leave  to  state,  was  not  the 
question  before  the  House.  Parliament  did  not  ne- 
gociate, — did  not  in  fact  condescend  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  those  over  whom  it  possessed  the  right  of 
regulation  and  control.  If  it  were  the  opinion  of  Par- 
liament that  measures  of  conciliation  should  be  adopt- 
ed, the  wisdom  of  Parliament  would  necessarily  dic- 
tate that  line  of  conduct,  whether  due  to  the  merits 
of  the  claimants,  or  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislature.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  bound  to 
declare  most  distinctly,  that  in  the  vote  he  should  give 
for  going  into  the  Committee,  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self pledged  to  any  specific  measure.  He  was 
ready  to  go  into  it,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
providing  by  every  effectual  means  for  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  Interest,  and  preserving  unimpaired  to 
the  Established  Church,  its.  principles  and  its  sanctity, 
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In  all  their  original  energy  and  purity.     He  would  say, 
with   that  confidence  resulting   from  a  conscientious 
conviction,  that,    like  the  Right  Honorable   Baronet, 
he  wished  the  House  to  go  into  the  Committee, because 
it  appeared  to  him  the  best  way  of  fearing  God   and 
honouring  the  King.     He  certainly  had  not  any  inten- 
tion of  offering  himself  to  the  notice  of  the    House 
on  the  present  question,  but  he  felt  that,  filling  the 
situation  he    did,   to    be  silent    upon   Uhe    subject, 
would   be  to  manifest    an   indifference   no    less    re- 
pugnant to  his  reason  than  to  his  feelings.    He  would, 
both  in   office  and    out  of  office,    and  whatever  his 
connections    in  Parliament   might    be,     always    vote 
for  a  consideration  so   intimately   involving  the  vital 
interests  of  the  empire  as  the   present.     He  candidly 
admitted,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Board  had 
been  marked  with  a  spirit  of  violence  altogether  unjus- 
tifiable ;  but  that   conduct  had   been  sufficiently  pu- 
nished by  the  way  in  w7hich  it  had  been  turned  against 
the  cause  which  they  advocated.  To  raise  objections  to 
the  cause  on  account  of  the  intemperance  of  its  advocates, 
would,  he  begged  leave  to  maintain,  be  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  impartiality  and  wisdom  of  Parliament. 
He  was  the  more  strongly  inclined  to  go  into  the  Com- 
mittee, from   a  conviction    that  domestic  settlement 
would  preclude  all  foreign  interference  ;  and  he  trusted, 
that  measures  would  be  devised  in  the   Committee  to 
prevent  a  Protestant  Monarch  from  being  asked  to  grant 
that  which  a  Catholic  Sovereign  felt  it  his  duty  to  re- 
fuse.    Whether  the  object  was  to  be  attained  by  acts 
of  grace  or  by  stipends   to  the  Catholic   Clergy,   he 
should  not    presume   to  decide ;  but    every   view  he 
was  enabled  to  take  of  the  subject,  convinced  him  of 
the    necessity   of  going   into  the    Committee.      He 
would  not  dwell   upon  the  very    extraordinary  laws 
whicji   rendered  the    English  Roman    Catholic  more 
subject  to  privations  and  penalties  than  the  Irish,  and 
placed  at  the  same  time  the  Irish,  when  in  this  country, 
in  a  situation  much  worse  than  he  filled  in  Ireland  ;  but 
was  it  not  unaccountable  and  preposterous,  that  where 
the  Established  Church  was  most  secure,  there  the  Ca- 
tholic should  be  most  peculiarly  subject  to  penaltiesand 
hardships? 


Mr.  PROTHEROE  declared  his  determination  to 
vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  WYATT  expressed  his  decided  opinion,  that, 
the  House  should  go  into  the  Committee.  He  could, 
not  deliver  this  opinion,  without  adding,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  adverse  to  the 
constitution  ;  and  that,  as  loyal  subjects,  they  were 
fully  qualified,  not  only  for  all  the  enjoyments  of 
civil  privileges,  but  for  the  purposes  of  legislation. 

Sir  FRED  ERICK  FLOOD  thought  that  the  House 
were  bound  to  consider  the  resolution  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment respecting  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  as  its  last 
will  and  testament,  the  probate  of  which,he  trusted, 
the  Right  Honourable  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  in  Ire- 
land (Dr.  Duigenan)  would  grant,  without  thinking  for 
one  instant  of  entering  a  caveat.      It  was,  in  fact,  the 
will  of  938  persons,  witnessed  by  no  less  than  upwards 
of  160  who  were    known   by    the  name   of    a  mi- 
nority.     He   considered    the  claims   of   the  Catho- 
lics so  justly   founded  in  their   past    services  to  the 
Constitution,    and    in    their    existing  loyalty,  as  to 
entitle   them  to    the  protection    of  the  Legislature. 
Power  ought  to  be  equally  diffused  among  all  classes  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects.     He  would    read  an  extract 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  page  35  of  some  number, 
(a  laugh,)  in  which  was  a  quotation   from  a  pamphlet 
of  Dr.  Duigenan,  which  stated,  that  were  the  two  coun- 
tries one  people,  the  Protestant  majority  would  be,  oil 
the  whole,    so  great,  that  all  rivalry  would    be  at  an 
end,  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  curb  the  Roma- 
nists by  restrictive   laws.     So  said    the  book,  and  so 
said  the  Doctor!    (a    laugh.)     He  then    read    fro'Vn 
a  book  of  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley's,    which    stated,   that 
360  out    of  400    in   a   naval    hospital    were    Catho- 
lics ;    that  in  a   depot  in    the    Isle   of  Wight   there 
were  150  Protestants  out  of   4000;  all  the  rest  being 
Catholics  ;  and  that  at  the  taking  of  Monte  Video,  there 
were  3000  Catholic  soldiers  engaged.  He  did  not  speak 
this  because  he  was  himself  an  Irishman  ;  but  he  was 
sure  there  were  no  better  soldiers  than  Irishman  :  none 
were  better  by  land  or  by  sea.  There  might  be  mistrust 
of  them,  and  error  on  their  part  in  their  own  country  ; 
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but  take  them  out  of  their  own  country,  and  there 
was  not  a  finer  body  of  men  in  the  world  !  (Laughing 
a  n  d  cry  of  adjourn . ) 

Sir  JOHN  NEWPORT  rose  and  said  a  few 
•Avords.  (Adjourn  !J  The  worthy  Baronet  then  observed, 
that  he  should  move  to  adjourn.  (Go  on!  Hear  !) 

Mr.  ROUND  hoped  for  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
of  which  he  was  a  new  Member.  He  was  as  well  dis- 
posed as  any  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  grievances 
which  affected  his  fellow-subjects,  but  felt  it  impossible 
to  assent  to  the  motion.  The  Constitution  was  Pro- 
testant, and  required  a  Protestant  ascendancy.  He, 
while  ready  to  listen  to  all  representations  could  not 
turn  his  back  upon  the  various  Protestant  Petitions 
which  lay  on  the  table,  so  numerously,  and  so  respect- 
ably signed.  He  deemed  it  his  duty,  in  every  view  of 
the  question,  to  resist  the  proposition  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  Claims,  (Cry  of  question.} 

Sir  J.  NEWPORT  again  moved  an  adjournment 
(go  on}. 

Lord  C ASTLEREAGH  said,  that  it  was,  no 
doubt,  impossible  at  that  time  to  conclude  the  discus- 
sion without  an  adjournment.  The  only  consideration 
was,  whether  the  adjournment  should  take  place  then, 
or  at  a  later  hour  ;  perhaps  the  present  time  would  be 
the  best.  The  House  then  adjourned  till  Monday. 


THIRD  DAY. 

Monday,  March  1 . 

Sir  JOHN  NEWPORT  moved  the  Order  of  the 
Day,  for  resuming  the  debate  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  Claims. 

The  Hon.  Baronet  said,  that  had  the  question  been 
left  under  the  same  circumstances  in  which  it  was  in 
the  last  year,  he  should  have  left  it  on  the  statement  of 
his  Right  Hon.  Friend  who  had  opened  the  question, 
and  that  of  another  Honourable  Gentleman  to  whom 
the  House  had  paid  the  greatest  attention  ;  but,  un- 
happily, circumstances  had  been  superadded  which 
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required  to  be  noticed.     Persons  had  used  every  art  to 
prevent  a  fair  discussion  of  the  question,— -extraordi- 
nary pains  had  been  taken  to  urge  it  on  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  that  it  vitally  regarded   their  religion. 
He  considered  it  to  be  a  question  much  fitter    for  the 
consideration    of    Parliament  than   any  other   public 
meeting;.      Some    Ecclesiastics  of  high  rank   had  put 
themselves  forward  in  the  most  marked  manner,  and  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  more  proper  for  them,  after 
a   former   Parliament  had  entered  into  a  resolution  to 
consider  those    claims,  to   have   left  the    question  to 
the   discretion  of   Parliament.      No    beneficial  effects 
could  be  expected  from   the  Charges  of  Learned    Bi- 
shops to  their    Clergy,    in   which    they   charged   the 
whole  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with  disaffection 
and  treason.     In  one  of  those   charges  a   Learned  Bi- 
shop   asks,  who   would   employ    in    his  private    con- 
cerns, a   person   whom  he   knew  to   be    disaffected  to 
his    interest/  and   desirous  of  his   ruin  ?    insinuating, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  rea- 
dy to  rejoice  at  the  ruin  of  the  country.      But  he   was 
not  satisfied    with     insinuating    such    a    charge,— he 
made  it  in  direct  terms  ;  and  it  called  for  the  animad- 
version of  his    Majesty's    Ministers.     He    asks,  were 
not  the  demands  of  the  Catholics  granted  in  i790,  un- 
der a  promise  of   peaceable  conduct,  and  the  greatest 
exertion  in  the  cause  of  the  country  ;  aiid  under  a  pro- 
mise that  the   Papists   would  uot    apply    f  >r    further 
indulgence  ?    (  Fo  prove  that  this  was  false,  the  Ho- 
nourable Baronet  declared,  that  it  was  on  that  occasion 
put   to   the  then    Secretary    of  State,    now  the    Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire,  whether  the   Papists   would  be 
satisfied  were  the  then  demands  gratified  ?   he  .said,  he 
was  uot  authorised  to  make  any  promise  )  The  charge 
then  went  on  to  say,    ff  Having  thus  got  strength,  had 
they  not  invited  the  French,  had  they   not  done  every 
thing  tv>  briiig  about  a  separation  from  this  country, 
and  Catholic  aseenuaucy  ?"     This  was  a  direct  charge 
of  treason,  but  he   was   sure  the  Noble  Lord  on  the 
opposite  side  would  not  sanction  such   a  charge.     It 
was  uot  a  Catholic  rebellion;    out   of  the   Directory 
there  was  but   one  Catholic.      At  the  time   of  the 
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invasion  at  Bantry  Bay,  the  Catholics  were  not  or- 
ganized, but  ga*e  their  strenuous  assistance  to  the 
Government.  The  House  should  not  look  to  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  but  to  the  practical  effects  of  the 
religion  in  Europe.  At  present  Hungary  much  re- 
sembled Ireland.  It  had  been  divided  between  two 
contending  sects,  and  as  long  as  one  party  was  ex- 
cluded from  equal  rights  and  privileges,  so  long  was 
the  country  a  prey  to  internal  discord  ;  and  often  did 
the  contending  parties  call  in  the  Turks  ;  but  when 
both  parties,  in  1791,  were  put  upon  an  equal  footing, 
the  country  became  immediately  tranquillized.  It 
xvas  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  the  Catholics  would 
be  less  loyal  when  less  oppressed:  but  this  was  a 
favourite  doctrine  with  those  persons  who  opposed  the 
Catholic  claims.  He  had  made  every  enquiry  of  per- 
sons likely  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  but  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  protest  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Pope  against  Buonaparte's  universal  to- 
leration. He  did  not,  therefore,  say  it  was  a  fabri- 
cation, but  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  this  was 
the  age  of  fabrication:  a  third  part  of  the  penal  laws 
had  been  fabricated ;  and  although  it  was  stated  to 
have  been  so  clumsy  an  imposition  as  not  to  impose 
upon  any  body,  he  believed  numbers  had  been  de- 
ceived ;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  so  very 
clumsy,  since  the  Quarterly  Review  had  reviewed  it 
as  an  authentic  production.  He  should  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Honourable  Baronet  opposite,  although 
he  had  not  added  the  force  of  his  example  to  his  pre- 
cept, and  abstain  from  all  angry  discussion  of  past 
events  in  Ireland  ;  but  he  could  not  admit  his  vindi- 
cation of  Orange-men,  whose  oath  was  equally  illegal 
with  that  of  the  United  Irishmen.  The  oath  of  alle- 
giance, whether  qualified  in  one  or  another,  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  Government.  The  pe- 
titioners claimed  the  full  benefit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  House  by  granting  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  would  add  union  and  strength  to  the 
empire. 

Mr.  WELLESLEY  POLE  rose  and  observed, that, 
considering  the  situation  which  he  had  lately  held  in 
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the    Government  of    Ireland,    and    the    relation   in 
which  he  stood  in  regard  to  that  country,  he  thought 
it  would  be  unbecoming  in  him  to  give  a  silent  vote  on 
a  question  so  deeply   affecting  the  condition  and  in- 
terests of  Ireland   as   the    present.     The  situation  in 
which  the  House  found   itself,   with  respect  to  this 
subject,   was  somewhat  extraordinary.     It  had  been 
discussed  no  less  than  three  times  in  the  last  Session  ; 
and  circumstances  had    so  changed    in   the   interval 
between  the  second  and  last  time  of  discussion,  that  the 
House  at  last  agreed,  that  it  would  in  the  subsequent 
Session  go  into  a  Committee,  to  consider  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics,  with  a  view  to  conciliation.     Had  it  not 
therefore  been  for  the  unexpected  dissolution  of  the 
last  Parliament,  the  House  must,  he  presumed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  entered  into   this  conciliatory 
enquiry.   He  did  not  say,  however,  that  the  resolution 
of  the  last  House  of  Commons  was  binding  upon  the 
present ;  but  he  might  at  least  assume,  that  it  ought 
to  have  the  greatest  weight.     It  had  raised  the  ex* 
pectation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  such  a  height, 
as  would  embitter  their  disappointment  in  case  of 
failure,    and    had   even    contributed  to  change    the 
opinions  of  many  of  the  Protestants  in  regard  to  the 
Catholic  question.     In  order  to   give  the  House  as 
much  information   on  this  subject   as   he  could,  he 
would  shortly  state,  what  he  conceived  the  situation 
and  feelings  of  Ireland  to  be,  as  connected  with  this 
question.     In  doing  this,  he  could  not  put  out  of  the 
question  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place  during 
a  space  of  two  years,  between   the  Government  and 
the  Catholic  Committees.    It  had  fallen  to  his  share  to 
complain  bitterly  of  the  misrepresentations  to  which 
the  Irish  Government  had  been  exposed  in  the  course 
of  these  transactions.     It  was  now,  he  believed,  gene-- 
rally  admitted,  that  the  Government  of  Ireland,  in  its 
proceedings  respecting  the  Catholic  Convention,  (for 
he  still  contended,  the  meeting  was  a  Convention,  and 
not  a  Committee,)  had  only  done  its  duty  ;  that  it  had 
interfered  by  the  advice  of  the  Law-officers,  oaly  to 
prevent  the  transgression  of  the  law  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  been  highly  dangerous  to  the  State.     The 
object  of  the  Government   was  not  to   prevent   the 
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Catholics  from  petitioning  :  -its  design  was  to  prevent 
a  very  largre  body  of  neople  from  following1  a  course., 
at  <!  adopting*  measures,  which  the  Members  of  that 
Government  thought  might  he  attended  with  the  most 
alarming  'consequences  Instead  of  acting  with  any 
hostility  towards  the  Catholics,  he  affirmed,  that 
under  similar  circumstances,  they  would  have  acted 
with  more  vigour  and  promptitude  against  any 
other  description  of  persons.  The  conduct  of  the 
Government,  however,,  at  that  time,  excited  a  ferment 
among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  but  the  result  of  it 
was  that  the  Convention  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  it 
was  succeeded  by  a  Catholic  Board,  or  a  Committee 
of  a  very  different  description,  as  to  number,  tone, 
and  other  very  material  circumstances.  But  the  trans- 
actions between  the  Government  and  this  Convention 
produced  other  very  important  results.  It  produced, 
undoubtedly,  a  great  deal  of  most  intemperate  lan- 
guage, which  was  well  calculated  to  injure  the 
country,  and  no  part  of  it  more  than  the  Catholics 
themselves ;  but  it  also  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
Catholics,  all  over  the  kingdom,  to  hold  legal  meet- 
ings for  the  sake  of  petitioning;  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance much  information  was  communicated  to 
the  House,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  pro- 
cured, it  had  been  said,  that  the  lower  orders  were 
perfectly  indifferent  about  what  was  called  Catholic 
emancipation,,  and  that  it  was  only  desired  by  a  few 
individuals  of  the  higher  ranks.  It  was  now  proved 
that  the  meanest  Catholic  was  as  anxious  for  it  as  the 
highest.  But  the  effect  of  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment did  not  stop  there.  When  the  Protestants  saw 
the  Catholics  in  every  corner  petitioning,  they  were 
induced  to  consider  the  question  more  deeply.  The 
consequence  was,  that  many  of  those,  who  before 
thought  that  the  cry  for  the  removal  of  disabili- 
ties was  only  a  stalking-horse  for  other  purposes,  be- 
gan to  see  the  subject  in  a  different  light.  He  did  not 
allude  to  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  but  to  the  Pro- 
testant inhabitants  of  such  counties  as  that  which  he 
represented.  After  maturely  weighing  the  subject, 
they  came  now  to  the  House,  and  said—"  grant  what 
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you    can— but  take    care  to    secure     the    establish- 
ment."     Such   was    the    information    with     respect 
to   the    state  and    feelings  of    Ireland,    as  connect- 
ed with  this  question,  produced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Government.     He   admitted  that  the  language  of  the 
Catholics  had  been  most   intemperate;  but   without 
adverting  to  the  tone  of  the  Catholics,  or  the  speeches 
of  their  advocates,  he  would  vote  for  a  consideration 
of  their  petitions;  and  if  it  should  appear  proper   to 
make  concessions,  he  would  at   the  same  time    insist 
upon  whatever  security  the  nature  of  the  case   might 
require.      He    fully    believed,    that  in    consequence 
of    the    consideration    lately    given    to   the   subject 
by  the  Irish   Protestants,  a  majority  of  them, — nay, 
almost  all, — now  thought,  that   it  would  be  safe  and 
wholesome  to  grant  the  Claims  of  the  Catholics,  if  ac- 
companied  with  satisfactory  security  for  the  Protes- 
tant   Establishment.     (Hear,   hear.)     This   measure 
had  for  twelve    years  been  the   subject  of  Cabinet 
opposition.       The     Cabinet     had    been    unanimous 
in  the  opinion,  that  nothing  could  be  done;  and  even 
during  one   portion  of  the  last  Session,  the  Cabinet 
had  unanimously  declared,  that    the    time    for    con- 
cession   had  not  then    arrived ;  yet,   in  two   months 
from  the  period  of  this  declaration,  the  loss  of  a  great 
man  (Mr.  Perceval),  which  every  man  must  lament, 
and  which  he  sincerely  deplored,  together  with  other 
occurrences,  had  so  changed  the  state  of  things,  that 
even  his    Noble  Friend    (Lord   Castlereagh)  had  de- 
clared, that  this  was  no  longer  a  Cabinet  measilre,  but 
that  Ministers  were  to  vote  in  regard  to  the  question 
as  individuals.     The  House  then  passed  the  resolution 
to  which  he  had  already  adverted ;  and  it  was  unfor- 
tunate, to  say  the  least  of 'it,  that  his   Noble  Friend 
and  his  colleagues,  had  not  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer collected  the  proper  information,  and  prepared  a 
measure  to  be  laid  before  Parliament :  but  iiis   Noble 
Friend  would  no   doubt  give  cogent  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  Government  in  this  business  ;  and  he  hoped 
the  reasons  would  be  convincing  and  satisfactory  to  the 
House,  as  he  understood  his  Noble  Friend  intended  to. 
Tote  for  going  into  the  Committee.  He  again  distinctly 
denied  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  hostile  to 
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Catholic   concessions  ;    for  he  observed,    that  those 
counties  which  had  been   rather   unfavorable   to  the 
Catholics,   now    petitioned   iu    their  favour, — such  as 
the    county   v\hich  he    had  the    honour    to    repre- 
sent ;  and  those    counties  which    had    been  formerly 
most  violent  in  their  opposition  to  the  Catholics — such 
as  the  King's  County,  now  opposed  them,  at  least  in  a 
milder  arid  more  moderate  tone.     It  was  said,   that  it 
appeared  from  these  petitions,   that  the  minds  of  the 
Protestants  had  undergone  a  change  unfavourable  to 
the  Catholics.     The  very  reverse  of  this  was,  on  the 
contrary,   clearly  proved  :  for   whatever   change  had 
taken  place  was  decidedly  in   favour   of  conciliation. 
This  was  so  evident,   that  it  was   impossible  for   any 
one,  who  had  been  accustomed  to   mark  the  progress 
of  opinion  in  Ireland,  to  deny  it.    There  were  no  doubt 
petitions   against  the  Catholics   from  certain  Protes- 
tants in  Ireland,  but  he  was  sure  the  Government  there 
could  not  have  made  any  unfair  exertions  to  forward 
such  petitions.     The  Duke  of  Richmond,  he  was  sure, 
would  do  nothing  unfair  in  regard  to  this  or  any  other 
business.     His  (Mr.  Pole's)  one  half,   the  Chancellor 
of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.     To 
be  sure  his  other  half,  theChief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
was  of  a  ^contrary  opinion;    possibly   on  account  of 
his  superior  experience  of  Ireland,  (A  laugh.)     The 
Chief  Secretary     was,    indeed,    against    all    manner 
of    concession;    and    was     firmly    convinced,      that 
the    bare    act      of   putting    a     silk    gown    upon    a 
Catholic  Barrister  would  be  attended  with  inevitable 
ruin  to  the  country.     He  would  ask,  however,  whe- 
ther, considering  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
feelings  prevalent  there  on  this  subject,  it  was  not  more 
necessary  to  go  into  a  committee,  and  adopt  some  con- 
ciliatory measures  now,  than  it  was  last  year?  (Hear, 
hear.)     He  believed  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  Ireland 
who  thought  that  the  question  could  remain  as  it  then 
stood.     (Hear^  hear.)    .He  allowed  there   were  many 
who  thought  that  more  ought   not  to  be  given  to  the 
Catholics,  but  then  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  these 
persons  thought  that .  some  of  the   disabling  statutes 
ought  to  be  re-enacted.     He  believed  his  friend  under 
the  Gallery(Dr.Duigenan)  was  of  this  opinion  ;  and  the 
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Orange  Societies  in  general  thought,  that  in  the  way  of 
concession  the  Legislature  had  gone  too  far.  (Hear^ 
hear.}  Why,  then,  almost  all  were  agreed  that  matters 
could  not  remain  as  they  were  ;  and  the  question  was,, 
whether  they  were  to  go  "backwards  or  forwards  ?  How 
any  one  who  knew  the  anomalous  state, of  the  Catho- 
Hcs  could  believe  that  things  could  remain  as  they 
were,,  was  to  him  astonishing.  His  Hon.  Friends  on 
the  other  side  (Grattan  and  Plunkett)  had  adverted  to 
this  point,  and  discussed  it  with  their  characteristic 
talent.  Ireland  had  certainly  increased  in  riches  and 
knowledge  since  the  Union.  He  had  opposed  the 
Union,  because  he  did  not  believe  that  it  would 
have  been  attended  with  any  such  effects.  But 
he  freely  confessed  that  he  was  mistaken.  But 
how  had  Ireland  increased  in  riches  and  know- 
ledge ?  A  vacuum  had  been  left  by  the  removal 
of  the  Parliament,  and  the  number  of  absentees  which 
of  course  followed.  This  vacuum  was  filled  up  by  the 
Catholics,  and  it  was  by  their  means  that  the  wealth 
and  information  of  the  country  had  increased.  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  how  was  it  possible  for  any  one 
to  imagine  that  matters  could  continue  in  their  actual 
situation  ?  They  must  sooner  or  later  re-enact  the  old 
disabling  laws, — raise  a  rebellion, — or  agree  to  conci- 
liate the  Catholics.  If  the  House  chose  to  go  into  a 
Committee,  no  one  would  be  pledged  by  that  to  do  any 
thing  that  might  be  dangerous  to  Church  and  State. 
The  Bill  could  not  be  prepared  all  at  once.  This  would 
require  long  and  serious  deliberation.  Many  questions 
of  great  nicety  might  occur  ;  and  he  hoj)ed  his  Right 
Hon.  Friend  would  consult  the  Catholic  Delegates, 
and  neglect  nothing  that  could  give  him  information 
and  assistance.  He  agreed  that  the  Legislature  was 
not  to  treat  with  the  Catholics  ;  but  it  was  proper  to 
ask,  and  take  whatever  assistance  could  be  derived 
from  them.  To  all  that  could  be  granted  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  the  security  of  the  State,  the 
Catholics  had  a  right.  He  hailed  it  as  a  most  fortu- 
nate omen,  thateven  those  who  had  been  the  least  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  value  of  securities,  admit- 
ted, that  for  the  purpose  of  real  conciliation,  it  was 
necessary  that  such  securities  should  be  given  as 
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would    quiet  the  consciences  of  the  Protestants ;  and 
proye   to    both    Catholic    and    Protestant    that    the 
establishment  must  be  protected.     Such  was  his  view 
of  the  question,  though  he  did  not  pledge  himself  as  to 
how  he  should  come  out  of  the  Committee.     From  the 
failure   of  Ministers   to  take  up  this    question,  the 
House  was   placed  in  an  embarrassing  situation  ;  but 
they  must  meet  and  overcome  the   difficulty  as  they 
were  best  able.     Before  he  sat  down,  he  could  not 
help   requesting  the  House  to  consider  what  must  be 
the  consequence  to  Ireland,  if  such  of  the  Ministers  as 
were  hostile  to  the  Catholics  should   prevail  on  the 
House   not  to  go  into  the  Committee.     It  would  be 
placing   a  blister    all  over  the  country,   which  they 
must  be   perpetually  touching.     "  Two  great  men  of 
the    Irish   Government/'    (continued  Mr.  W.  Pole,) 
"  differ  on  the  subject.     My  one-half,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  thinks  it  of  the  last  importance  to 
adop£  measures  of  conciliation.     My  other  half,  the 
Chief  Secretary,   thinks  the  country  would  be  ruined 
if  we  were  to  go  into  the  Committee.     The  House, — • 
suppose, — refuse  to  go  into  the  Committee.     My  two 
halves    (a  laugh)    return   to    Ireland.     Disturbances 
take  place  in  Tipperary,  and  deputies  arrive  from  that 
quarter,  and  wait  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.   •'  I  told  them  so/   (says  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  :  '  Parliament  has  done  very  wrong:  we 
shall  have  nothing  but  disturbances  all  over  the  coun- 
try ;  but  go  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  he  is  the  proper 
person  to  give  you  directions/     The  deputies  then  get 
a  step  higher,  and  wait  upon  my  other  half  (a  laugh), 
the  Chief  Secretary,   who,  upon  hearing  their  story, 
declares  that  it  is  very  surprising,  and  that  he  thought 
the  last  special  commission  had  settled  matters  there. 
He  then  sends  for  the  Solicitor-General,  the  Attorney- 
General  being  out  of  the  way,  and  asks,  what  is  to  be 
done?    My  friend,  Mr.  Bush,  immediately   answen, 
'  I   told  you   how   it  would  be  twelve  months  ago. 
This  is  the  consequence  of  the  course  which  lias  been 
adopted  :  but  send  for  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Sau- 
riu,   he  is  a  man  after  your  own  heart,   and  the  most 
proper  to  advise  you  on  this  occasion/  (Hear,  hear.) 
An  short,  the  collision  between,  the  different  parts  of 
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the  Government  will  be  perpetual,  and  divisions  and 
heart-burnings   must  constantly  prevail  in  the  coun- 
try."    Many   branches  ef  the  Government  had  been 
reformed  during  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  administra- 
tion,   but.   with    great  difficulty   even    when    united. 
How,  then,  could  it  perform  that  duty  when  divided  ? 
The  question  was  in  a  very  different  situation  from 
what  it  was  when  he  was  in  administration.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  was   then   no   difference.     All    agreed, 
that  the  time  for  conciliation  was  not  come.     The  dif- 
ference now  was  as  great  as  that  of  light  and  darkness. 
But  even  then  he  had,  in  confidence,,   urged  to  his 
colleagues    the    necessity    of    conciliation,    and    his 
opinions  were  then   put  on  record.     Such   were  his 
views   upon    this  most    important   question.     If  the 
House  should  entertain  it,  he  would  give  it  his  most 
earnest  attention,   and  afford  every  assistance  in  his 
power  towards  framing  a  measure  which  should,   as 
far  as  possible,  satisfy  all  parties,  and  at  length  set  the 
question  finally  to  rest. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  FITZGERALD  explained.  He 
denied  that  in  any  part  of  his  speech  on  a  former 
night,  he  had  said  any  thing  hostile  to  the  most  inti- 
mate and  confidential  communications  with  the  Catho- 
lic Body  on  the  subject  of  their  claims. 

Mr.  PEELE  considered  the  speech  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr,  W.  Pole)  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  which  the  House  had  ever  heard.  How- 
ever much  his  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  and  himself, 
might  differ  on  this  subject,  yet  they  could  not  differ 
more  from  each  other,  than  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man had  done  from  himself.  The  same  Right  Hon. Gen- 
tleman, in  allusion  to  the  two  offices  which  he  had 
lately  held,  had  thought  proper  to  call  them  his  two 
halves  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  though  we  can- 
not represent  hi.u  in  personal  unity,  yet  in  diversity  of 
opinion  we  may.  What  did  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  but  acknowledge,  that  though  he  differed 
in  opinion  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Government, 
yet  he  Sucrifired  those  opinions,  and  fulfilled  diame- 
trically opposite  commands.  (H.ea/'y  hear.)  Surely  it 
would  have  been  more  commendable  to  have  reiin- 
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quished  office  than  to  relinquish  consistency.  The 
speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  of  such  a 
kind,  that  it  was  impossible  to  answer  it  (hear,  hear, 
from  the  opposite  side),  unless  by  reference  to  his  own 
speeches  on  former  occasions.  He  now  alluded  to  a 
printed  speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
on  the  question  of  the  Catholic  Convention,  in  which 
he  declared,  that  from  the  then  state  of  the  Catholic 
mind  in  Ireland,  he  saw  no  possibility  of  admit- 
ting them  to  the  participation  of  farther  privileges. 
But,  it  seems,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  jus- 
tified this  total  change  of  opinion,  on  the  ground  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Catholic  Committee  as  a  body. 
In  what  respect,  however,  were  their  conduct  or  pre- 
tensions altered  ?  Had  we  not  seen  Catholics  of  Dub- 
lin, skulking  behind  the  letter  of  the  law,  re-appoint 
every  thing  in  an  Aggregate  Meeting,  which  they  had 
formerly  resolved  in  a  Catholic  Convention  ?  The 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  remarked  on  the  diversity 
of  opinion  between  himself,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  Ireland.  He  certainly  felt  great  re- 
gret that  any  such  difference  of  opinion  should  exist, 
and  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  it  tended  at  all  to 
disunite  the  sincere  friendship  which  he  entertained 
for  him.  The  Hon.  Member  then  proceeded  to  con- 
tend, that  the  vote  of  last  session,  by  no  means  bound 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  motion  for  going  into  a 
Committee.  That  vote,  to  which,  however,  he  did 
not  accede,  was  by  no  means  unconditional  in  its 
terms :  it  pledged  the  House  to  take  the  Catholic 
claims  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  such  final 
and  satisfactory  adjustment,  as  might  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  the  stability  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  prove  satisfactory  and  conciliatory  to 
the  people  at  large.  Now  was  there  any  likelihood 
of  coming  at  present  to  a  final  adjustment  of  these 
Claims,  such  as  would  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  Protestant  Establishment,  and  be  satisfactory  to 
allclassesof  his  Majesty's  subjects?  (hear,  hear.)  The 
Catholics,  themselves,  in  one  of  their  late  meetings,  (he 
meant  that  at  Kilkenny),  had  formally  declared,  that 
to  talk  of  stipulating  conditions,  as  the  price  of  their 
admittance  to  political  privileges,  was  a  direct  in- 
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suit  on  their  body.  How,  then,  could  this  be  the  pro- 
per time,  when  the  Catholics,  on  the  one  hand,  were 
prepared  to  spurn  all  stipulations  ;  and  when,  on  the 
other,  the  great  body  of  the  Protestants  were  swayed 
and  influenced  by  feelings  of  alarm.  The  Right  Hon. 
Mover,  had,  indeed,  told  us,  he  had  a  plan  to  propose  ; 
but  it  was  that  of  a  simple  repeal  of  all  the  existing 
disabilities;  it  was  to  destroy  every  distinction  be- 
tween sects,  as  he  called  them,  except  in  so  far  as  re- 
spected the  succession  to,  and  enjoyment  of,  the  Throne, 
We  were  graciously  promised,  indeed,  a  preamble  con- 
firmatory of  the  Protestant  establishment;  but  at  this 
time  of  day  .we  wanted  no  such  clause, — the  great  con- 
stitutional law,  of  which  it  formed  an  essential  part,  did 
not  require  any  new  confirmation  from  an  Act  to  be 
passed  in  the  53d  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.— to 
be  commonly  called  Mr.  Grattan's  Act!— Butthe  Pro- 
testants of  the  Church  of  England,  were,  forsooth,  de- 
nominated sectaries  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man. While  they  were  anxious  for  maintaining  the 
Protestant  establishment,  they  were  said  to  be  actuated 
by  a  sectarian  spirit ;  their  petitions  were  represented 
as  praying  for  the  ascendancy  of  a  sect,  while  those  of 
the  Catholics  were  directed  to  the  ascendancy  of  the 
law.  But  to  what  sect  did  we  belong  ?  Why  to  the  Pro- 
testant establishment,  as  built  upon  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  State.  He  admitted  that  there  were  excres- 
cences in  the  system  which  ought  to  be  removed ; 
but  he  denied  that  the  system  itself  was  wrong. 
He,  the  Honourable  Member,  complimented  a  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Plunkett)  on  the  manly  sin-, 
cerity  which  he  had  always  displayed  on  this  ques- 
tion. Had  he  lent  bis  great  talents  to  the  support 
of  the  Catholic  Committee,  there  was  no  extent  of 
adulation  of  which  he  would  not  have  been  the  ob- 
ject ;  no  beight  of  fantastic  honours  which  he  would 
not  have  obtained.  He  might  have  shared  with  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  in  all  the  honours  of  the  feast,  and 
been  with  him  associated  in  the  dinners  and  the  orgies 
of  Black- alley,.  (Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,  from  both 
sides  of  the  House.)  One  of  the  toasts  at  the  dinner 
given  to  the  Bishop,  and  which  might  be  considered 
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as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  was  "  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  the 
independent  press  of  Ireland!"  He  wanted  to  know 
why  the  Catholic  Gentry  of  Ireland  did  not  rescue 
themselves  from  the  imputation  of  connection  with  the 
agitators  of  that  country.  He  recollected  that  in  1791, 
when  these  agitators  were  at  work,  sixty- eight  of  the 
Catholic  Nobility  and  Gentry  retired  from  their  con- 
nection, and  presented  a  dutiful  address  to  the  Throne, 
in  which  they  expressed  their  gratitude  for  past  fa- 
vours, and  their  reliance  on  the  future  liberality  of 
the  Legislature.  The  House  would  hardly  believe 
that  the  names  of  Fingal,  Kenmare,  Troy,  &c.  were 
affixed  to  this  Address ;  and  when  the  views  of  the 
present  factious  agitators  of  Dublin  were  considered, 
would  it  not  be  equally  proper  for  these  Tvoblemen  to 
come  forward  now  with  a  similar  address  ?  But  why, 
he  would  ask,  should  the  Catholic  be  excluded  from 
the  throne,  if  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  two  other 
branches  of  the  Legislature  ?  But,  if  excluded  from 
the  throne,  would  the  Right  Hon.  Mover  allow  the 
Catholic  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Conscience  of  a  Protestant  King  ?  Or  would  he  allow 
him  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who,  of  course, 
had  so  much  Church  preferment  in  his  gift?  Where 
was  a  stand  to  be  made?  What  degree  of  exclusion 
was  to  remain,  however  small,  that  would  not  still 
preserve  the  leaven  of  discontent  and  disaffection  in 
the  Catholic  Body  ?  Besides,  should  Parliament  grant 
the  Catholics  eligibility  to  every  office,  the  invidious 
task  would  remain  upon  the  Crown  of  making  distinc- 
tions unpalatable  ta  that  body.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  bar  in  the  road  to  office  was  a  grievance  which 
must  be  felt  by  the  Catholics,  but  they  were  excluded, 
not  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  but  their 
political  ones.  They  had  never  yet  taken  the  oath, 
that  no  foreign  Power,  Potentate,  or  Prelate,  had  any 
authority  in  this  country.  The  claims  of  the  Catholics 
in  this  country,  are  such  as  never  were  admitted  in  any 
other.  It  was  true,  that  religion  was  established  in 
Canada,  but  the  Crown  bad  the  appointment  of  the 
Bishop.  In  Russia,  when  the  Empress  Catharine 
founded  several  Catholic  sees,  she  at  the  same  time 
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retained  the  power  of  appointing  tlie  Bishops  that 
were  to  fill  them.  It  was  contended,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics were  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  elective 
franchise  ;  and  therefore  the  House  hi  consistency  were 
bound  to  concede  more,  and  allow  the  right  of  represen- 
tation. But  he  would  ask,  if  the  Catholics  of  Tipperary 
had  even  that  eligibility,  where  would  they  find  a  louder 
advocate  than  the  Hon.  Gen.  (Mathew)  who  was  now 
their  representatives?  (Laugh.)  Where,  again,  would 
the  Catholics  of  Waterford  find  a  representative  more 
attentive  to  their  interest  than  the  Hon,  Baronet  who 
was  Member  for  that  city  ?  The  truth  was,  that  they 
were  really,  as  well  as  virtually,  represented  in  the 
legislature  of  the  country.  The  Hon.  Member  pro- 
ceeded to  contend,  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
ought  not  to  be  conceded,  till  they  themselves  had 
defined  and  fixed  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  of  the  Pope  and  their  clergy. 
That  sensible  writer,  who  took  the  title  of '  Colum- 
banus/  had  shewn,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  powers 
had  hitherto  been  kept  so  obscure  and  indistinct,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  disunite  them.  He  could  not  see 
that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  any  securities  for  the 
Protestant  establishment  at  present,  when  the  Catholic 
Prelates  had  declared,  that  in  their  present  want  of 
communication  with  the  Head  of  their  Church,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  accede  to  any  other  mode  of 
nomination  than  that  which  at  present  existed.  On 
these  grounds  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  vote  for 
delay,  till  some  satisfactory  arraignment  of  this  sort 
could  be  made. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  explained. 

The  Hon.  J.  W,  WARD  observed,  that  after  so 
much  eloquence  and  argument  had  been  exhausted 
in  support  of  this  motion,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
detain  the  House  at  any  great  length.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question  had  been  so  often  refuted,  that  they  had 
very  considerably  lost  their  hold,  even  on  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people.  The  progress  of  public  opinion 
on  this  subject,  within  a  few  years,  had  been  so  rapid, 
salutary,  and  triumphant,  that  we  might  look  forward 
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\vitli  confidence  to  the  final  prevalence  of  justice  and 
truth.      The    only   question    which  now   seemed    to 
excite  difference  of  opinion,  was,  whether  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics  should  be  delayed,   or  granted  forth- 
with.    It  was  impossible  not  to  remark  the  gradually 
increasing  popularity  with  which    they  had    been    re- 
ceived, both  in  that  House  and  in  the  country  ;  till  at 
last,  in  the  late  Parliament,  which  was  chosen  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  unfavourable   to  the  cause, 
the  principles  of  liberality  and   conciliation  had   been 
triumphantly  established   by  a  large  majority,  which 
he  trusted  would  be  equally  conspicuous  on    the  pre- 
sent occasion.     Was  it  to  be  believed,  indeed,  that  in 
a  country  where  freedom  of  discussion    existed,   opi- 
nions, sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.   Burke,  and  which   were  also  sup- 
ported by  all  the  principal  living  Statesmen  of  our  day, 
would  not  finally  prevail  ?    Whatever  political    leader 
a  man  might  follow,  still  on  this  point,  though   differ- 
ing on  so  many  others,  he  will  naturally  be  led   to   the 
same  conclusion.     These    circumstances   furnished  a 
strong  presumption  what  the  opinion  of  the  public 
would    ultimately   be;     for  was    it    not    evident  that 
the   opinions    of  wise  and  good    men    naturally     de- 
scended to   all   other  classes    of  society?     It  would 
not  be    according  to  the  accustomed   laws  of  opinion, 
were  these  doctrines  not  to  make   their  way ;  and    it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  experience  and  common  sense, 
that  an  unshapely  mass  oi'p  vjudice  should  be  erected 
on  the  foundations  laid  by  philosophers  and  statesmen. 
When  he  heard  an  Hon.  Member,  >ariy  in  the  debate, 
(Mr.Tornline)  attempting  to  discn  ::it  the  opinion,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  decidedly  friendly  to    he  Catholic  claims, 
he  was  apprehensive  that  some  hitherto  unknown  docu- 
ment would  be  produced  in   support  of  the  assertion  ; 
but  he  had  felt  very  much  relieved  on  finding  that  the 
whole  ended  in  a  paltry  surmise.    1  he  Hon.  Gentleman 
asserted,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  formed  to  himself  no  plan 
on  this  subject;  and  his  reason  for  thinking  so  was,  that 
he  never  had  communicated  any  plan  to  a  certain  per- 
son in  his  confidence.     But  if  that  person  happened  to 
be  an  enemy  of  the  Catholic^  claims,  and  also  a  subtle 
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and  scholastic  reasoner,  there  might  be  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  the  want  of  such  communication.     He  had 
thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much,  in  justice  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  it  was  of  importance  that  the  opi- 
nions of  great  men  should  be  cleared  from  misrepresen- 
tation.    It  was  urged,  that  public  opinion  was  unfa- 
vourable to  concession  :  he  did  not  deny  it,  though  he 
was  sorry  that  such  sentiments  were  prevalent  among 
the  people,  as  disqualified  them  from  appreciating  Jthe 
service  which  he  hoped  the  Legislature  would  bestow 
upon  them.     At  the  same  time  it  should  be  considered, 
whether  this  opinion   was  growing   or  declining, — of 
what  materials  it  was  composed, — and  whether  it  was 
temporary  or  permanent.     It  would  appear  from  inves- 
tigation, that  the  opposition  made  to  this  question, 
and  the  evil  arising  from  giving  a  shock  to  some  pre- 
judices by  concession,  would  be  of  a  very  short  dura- 
tion, while  the  benefit  accruing  from  it  would  be  last- 
ing and  eternal.     These  prejudices  sprung  chiefly  from 
an  ignorance  among  the  people  as  to  the  motives  and 
views  of  the  Catholics, — an  ignorance  which  was  daily 
giving  way  to  discussion.     The  known  sentiments  of 
the  King  also  had  given  an  impulse   to    the  public 
feeling,  which  still  continued  to  act,  though  the  im- 
mediate force  was  withdrawn  :  nor  was  this  matter  of 
astonishment,  when  it  was  remembered  that  it  was  the 
authority  of  a  sovereign  so  justly  revered  for  his  vir- 
tues. (Hear.) 

The  influence  of  Government  had  its  weight  also 
in  the  direction  of  public  opinion.  Although  the  pro- 
posed measure  had  the  support  of  two  or  three  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  yet  all  those  high  Officers 
of  Administration,  in  whom  the  chief  power  and  pa- 
tronage was  lodged, — the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Home  Secretary, — 
were  decidedly  hostile  and  Anti-Catholic.  What- 
ever merit  there  might  ba  in  an  arrangement  of  the 
cabinet,  which  enabled  persons  to  act  together,  who 
must  otherwise  be  separate,  he  professed  himself  un- 
able to  understand  it,  nor  did  the  country  seem  tp 
comprehend  it  It  was  evidently  thought  that  the 
administration  was  Anti -Catholic,  when  it  was  seen, 
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that  its  head,  Lord  Liverpool,  was  so,  as  also  were  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  The 
whole  weight  of  Government  might,  therefore,  be 
fairly  considered  as  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion. 

The  last  and  weakest  prejudice,  was  that  which 
arose  from  the  recollection  of  the  tragic  times  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  the  persecutions  of  two  centuries 
ago. 

In  all  these  prejudices  the  advocates  of  the  Catholics 
would  see  nothing  permanent, nothing  to  alarm,  nothing 
which  could  long  or  successfully  arrest  the  great  cause 
of  emancipation.  The  altered  tone  of  the  general  po- 
pular mind  was  no  doubtful  proof  of  ultimate  success; 
a  success  not  to  be  retarded  by  the  mischievous  sophis- 
try about  the  Coronation  oath  ;  or  by  the  revival  of 
contemptible  calumnies,  which,  indeed,  were  now  no 
where  to  be  found,  except  in  a  few  miserable  pamphlets. 
A  sense  of  shame  prevents  men  from  attaching  any 
longer  foul  and  abominable  imputations  to  a  religion, 
which  has  produced  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  pious 
of  mankind,  a  religion  which  is  embraced  by  allies 
whom  we  admire,  and  forefathers  whom  we  revere ;  a 
religion,  to  calumniate  which  is  to  degrade  the  common 
character  of  that  Christianity  which  we  all  profess. 
(Hear,  hear.}  Those  who  resort  to  such  doctrines  of 
attack,  at  once  proclaim  their  injustice,  and  their  weak- 
ness ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  their  result  could  be  any 
thing  but  failure.  Toleration  indeed  was  seen  to  ad- 
vance with  sure  and  accelerating  steps:  every  day  ad- 
ded confidence  to  the  cause,  which  was  never  known 
to  lose  a  proselyte,  whom  it  had  once  gained.  (Hear.} 

What  was  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Government  of  the  country  ?  They  pretended  to  talk 
of  the  necessity  of  delay.  What  \  Did  they  think, 
that  by  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration,  they  could 
contrive  to  reanimate  the  expiring  prejudices  and 
passions  of  the  people,  and  thus  delay  the  measure 
till  conciliation  would  be  unattainable  ;  that  such  delay 
would  be  a  service  to  the  country  ?  Did  they  think 
that  a  delay  to  repeal  the  penal  disqualifying  code 
would  materially  assist  towards  recruiting  our  armies, 
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or  towards  begetting  a  delighted  confidence  in  ouf 
friends  and  allies  the  Spaniards  ?  No :  they  did  not 
think  or  act  with  such  absurd  inconsistency.  What- 
ever might  be  their  pretence,  it  was  not  to  a  short 
respite,  but  to  a  permanent  continuance  of  the  esta- 
blished system  which  they  looked.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  matters  have  reached  that  point,  when  such 
a  system  is  no  longer  salutary, — when  ij  is  no  longer 
safe  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  feeling  ;  when, 
on  the  contrary,  endeavours  should  be  made  to  shorten 
that  feverish  interval,  which,  in  all  cases  where  civil 
and  religious  liberties  are  concerned,  arises  between 
the  raised  expectation  of  a  promised  boon,  and  its  final 
grant.  (Hear,  hear.) 

He  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  case  was  without 
difficulty.  In  the  two  islands  which  compose  the  na- 
tion existed  two  religions  decidedly  different.  If  four 
millions  of  Dissenters  were  scattered  promiscuously 
over  the  two  kingdoms,  means  might  be  found  of  keep- 
ing them  at  rest ;  but  when  they  were  confined  to  one 
island,  nothing  but  forbearance  and  concession  could 
tranquillize  so  powerful  a  body.  He  would,  however, 
readily  allow,  that  if  the  grant  of  the  requested  privi- 
leges, would  endanger  the  Protestant  establishment, 
no  man  could  be  justified  in  calling  upon  a  Protestant 
Parliament,  to  concede  their  claims.  But  there  was  no 
inconsistency,  there  was  no  danger.  It  could  not  be 
denied,  he  supposed,  that  restriction  was  hurtful  and 
degrading  to  man  ;  and  that  the  restraining  Power 
ought  to  show  some  good  reason  for  diminishing  the 
full  activity  of  a  people.  Some  arguments,  indeed, 
went  the  length  of  asserting,  that  none  who  enter- 
tained opinions  contrary  to  the  Orthodox  Establish- 
ment were  fit  to  hold  office;  yet  Dissenters  are  allowed 
to  sit  in  parliament,  and  hold  certain  offices ;  and  this 
arrangement  has  now  become  permanent  law.  Per- 
sons, therefore,  can  scarcely  venture  to  apply  this 
argument  in  full  against  the  Catholics.  Well,  but  it  is 
alleged  that  the  Catholics  hold  dangerous  and  abomi- 
nable opinions  ;  these  opinions,  however,  are  disavow- 
ed by  Catholic  Bishops  arid  by  Catholic  Universities. 
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These  considerations,  however,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
foreign  to  the  matters  in  debate ;    they  might  form  a 
scholastic,  a  theological,  or  even  a  philosophical  ques- 
tion ;    but  as  Statesmen  they   had  another  matter  for 
deliberation,  which  was,  what  stability  will  be  furnish- 
ed by  the  addition  of  a  large  effective  force  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  empire.     For  an  answer  to  this  question 
look  to  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  :     nothing   could 
be  more  absurd  than  to  judge  of  a  people   merely  by 
their  creeds,  and  articles  of  faith,  and  confessions  :  these 
things  should,  indeed,  have  their  due  consideration  and 
weight ;  but  the  principal  object  to  guide  their  decision 
should  be  the  general  conduct  of  the  Catholics  ;   their 
universal  disposition,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live.     (Hear,  hear.}     It  was  said,  that  their  prin- 
ciples tended  to  the  deposition  and  murder  of  Kings  : 
be  it  so,  or  be  it  not  so  ;  yet   for  the  last  fifty  years, 
this  king-killing  population  had  shewn    the  most  zea- 
lous and  loyal   attachment  to   the  Monarch  and  the 
Constitution  ( Hear.)   They  have  a  wish,  it  seems,  that 
their  religion  might  be  the  established  one  :  well  ;  was 
there  ever  yet  a  person  existing   who  did  not  wish  to 
see  his  own  opinion  universally  prevalent  ?  for  instance, 
what  Dissenting  Gentleman  of  Scotland  would  not  like 
to  see  the  institution  of  a  kirk  ?  But  the  question  was, 
had  any  undue  means  been  used3  would  any  be  adopted 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  purpose  ?  Would  the 
upright  and  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Catholics  wade 
through  all  the  misery,  and  bloodshed,    and  horror,  to 
produce  such  a  result  ?  What  overt  acts  led  the  House 
to  infer  such  a  possibility  ?    What   illicit  correspond- 
ence with    the  Pope,  what  treasons,  what   rebellions, 
could  be   adduced  in    evidence? — No  :  there  was  no- 
thing of  all  this  ;  but  then  there  were  two  or  three  ob- 
solete dogmas  not  satisfactorily  disclaimed,  and,  beside, 
there  were  the  persecutions  which  raged  two  centuries 
ago.     (Hear,  hear.)  Suppose,  however,  the  disposition 
to  exist,  it  became  a  question  how  far  it  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  repeal  and  the  grant  of  additional  power. 
Some  Gentlemen  in  their  discussions  affected  to  con- 
sider the  Catholics  merely  as  Helots,  or  Paraguay  In- 
dians,— mere  stupid  slavish   machines  ;  but  this  was 
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a  mistake  :    Ihe    Catholics   have  power, — great  pow- 
er,   founded  on    wealth  and  knowledge.     Shall,  then, 
a  small  addition   be  made  to  their   power,  to  quiet 
their   discontents  ;  or  shall  their  great  and  growing 
discontents  be  suffered  to  increase  so  as  to  make  even 
their  present  power  formidable   to   the  State  ?  The  ad- 
dition would  not  be  very  considerable  :    a  few  Mem- 
bers in  each  House  of  Parliament :  a  few  Admirals  and 
Generals.     In  a  few  years  some  might  rise  to  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  and  perhaps  to  a  share  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.    But  against  this  increase  of  pow- 
er was  to  be  placed  the  more  liberal  spirit  which  would 
necessarily  be  engendered  amongst  the  professors  of  the 
Roman  Religion.     Catholics,  if  he  might  so  say,  would 
become  less  intensely  Catholic.     All  the   prejudices 
and  hostile  opinions  which  now  separate  them  from  the 
Protestants  would  be  then  wiped  away  :   and  the  in- 
ducements of  power,  which  are  now  found  too  weak 
to  shake  their  ancient  faith,  would  be  strong  enough  to 
lower  the  proud  feelings  of  bigotry  and  hatred.  The  fa- 
naticism which  could  be  dangerous,  would,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  eligibility  to 
places  of  power  and  trust.  The  penal  statute  would,  in- 
deed, no  longer  exist ;  but  the  public  judgment  would, 
in  all  cases  of  known  bigotry,   form  a  sufficient  bar  to 
office.     And   yet  those  who  argue  on  the  other  side, 
confound,    in  one   sweeping     clause,   the    wise    and 
the  foolish,    the   enlightened    and   the    Uneducated. 
But  who  were  the  persons  who  would  be  most  affected 
by  the  wished  repeal  ?  Not  the  soldier,  but  the  General ; 
not  the  peasant,  but  the  Peer  ;    not  the   constituent, 
but  the  Representative.     It  was  to  persons  such  as 
these,  as  wise  and  well  educated  as  themselves,    and 
not  to  low  bigots,   and  ignorant  fanatics,  that  power 
was  to  be  extended.   (  Hear,  hear. ) 

The  objected  ecclesiastical  supremacy  would  be 
diminished,  not  increased  by  emancipation.  Let  the 
Catholics  once  taste  the  sweets  of  domestic  political 
power,  and  they  will  no  longer  care  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  foreign  potentate:  connect  them  with  their 
natural  legitimate  sovereign,  and  extrinsic  connections 
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will  soon  become  a  matter  of  indifference  or  contempt. 
(Hear. ) 

The  question  then  is,  whether  a  little  more  power 
shall  be  given  to  persons  from  whom  it  cannot  with 
safety  be  withheld,  or  whether  the  country  shall  lose 
the  services  of  honourable  and  enlightened  men?  a 
loss  which  every  statesman  must  deplore,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  most  evident  necessity  should  justify, 
especially  in  a  country  which,  with  all  its  disadvan- 
tages, has  produced  such  men  as  Ireland — Mr.  Burke, 
Lord  Wellington,  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  mention 
his  Right  Hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Grattan).— Let,  then, 
the  boon  be  granted  while  the  Irish  are  still  loyal, 
and  before  disappointment  is  exacerbated  into  de- 
spair. (Hear.) 

One  argument  which  had  been  used,  called,  he 
thought,  for  particular  animadversion.  It  had  been 
said,  that  though  the  Catholic  claims  were  entitled  to 
consideration,  yet  the  Catholics  had  forfeited  all  right 
to  be  heard,  by  their  violent  and  intemperate  conduct. 
What  was  the  amount  of  this  argument?  If  it  prove 
any  thing,  it  proves  this, — that  injustice  shall  last  for 
ever.  Might  not  the  most  cruel  tyrant  use  this  plea 
to  his  injured  subjects — "  My  oppression  has  pro- 
duced discontent,  and  therefore  your  discontent  shall 
be  punished  by  fresh  oppression.  It  is  true,  that 
your  claims  and  complaints  are  founded  in  justice, 
and  your  statements  have  convinced  my  understand- 
ing, though  they  have  failed  to  gratify  my  pride. 
There  are  some  intemperate  persons  among  you,  and 
all  shall  suffer  for  the  folly  of  a  part.  Every  word 
of  your  representations  shall  be  watched  and  scanned 
•with  the  most  scrupulous  severity  ;  and  if  one  indis- 
creet or  intemperate  expression  is  to  be  found,  your 
claims,  however  just,  must  not  expect  the  least  atten- 
tion." Really,  observed  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  much 
as  he  respected  the  motives  of  those  persons  who  op- 
posed these  claims  on  the  ground  of  danger  to  Church 
and  State,  he  could  not  extend  his  respect  to  those 
who,  professing  themselves  friends  to  emancipation, 
gave  such  reason  for  now  withdrawing  their  support. 
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If  a  different  state  of  mind  prevailed  in  Ireland,  it 
Would  then  be  said,  what!  would  you  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  by  the  proposal  of  a  measure 
which  is  not  called  for  ?—  all  is  peaceable  there  :  no 
such  measure  is  desired  :  and  it  Would  be  the  excess 
of  impolicy  now  to  make  such  a  legislative  provision. 
Thus,  whether  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  be  subdued  or 
violent,— whether  their  language  be  reasonable  or 
indiscreet, — whether  their  conduct  be  tranquil  or  tur- 
bulent, the  question  would  always  be  answered  by 
some  unhandsome  argument.  (Hear,  Hear.) 

Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished  to  notice  one  obser- 
vation of  a  Right  Hon.  Gentleman*  who  spoke  last; 
he  had  asked,  why  the  throne  should  not  be  Catholic  ? 
Tothis  he  would  answer,  because  it  was  not  expedient 
It  was  expedient  to  admit  Catholics  to  office,  because 
it  could  be  done  with  safety,  for  there  would  always 
be  a  Protestant  majority  in  the  House  of  Parliament  ; 
but  the  Throne  could  not  be  divided  i  and  there  being 
the  alternative  of  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  Pro- 
testant majority  had  a  right  to  insist  that  the  King 
should  be  a  Protestant.  He  concluded  by  saying> 
that  he  regarded  this  question  as  the  most  important 
that  had  for  years  been  agitated  in  Parliament ;  if  it 
succeeded,  he  should  rejoicj  that  his  humble  efforts 
had  not  been  wanting  to  its  success:  if  it  failed,  he 
should  console  himself  that  he  had  anxiously  and 
zealously  afforded  all  the  support  which  lay  in  his 
limited  power*  (Hear.) 

Mr.  CAREW  expressed  his  concern  that  what  he 
had  to  offer  would  scarcely  authorise  him  to  trespass 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  but  as  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  by  habit,  and  by  affection,  he  could  not  but 
feel  deeply  interested  in  the  happiness  and  tranquillity 
of  his  country.  From  every  view  he  had  been  able 
to  take  of  the  subject,  and  from  every  experience 
which  his  residence  in  his  native  country  might  have 
afforded  to  him,  he  was  most  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  one  measure  so  happily  calculated 
as  that  which,  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  to  strengthen  the  resources  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  raise  Ireland,  without  the  slightest  possible 
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danger  to  Protestant  ascendancy  there,  or  to  the  con- 
nexion of  Church  and  State  in  England,  to  that  rank 
in  the  scale  of  the  British  empire,  to  which  hei  natu- 
ral advantages,  her  approved  loyalty,  and  her  deter- 
mined spirit  to  meet  the  common  difficulties,  and  sur- 
mount the  common  dangers,  entitled  her.  It  would 
undeniably  militate  against  the  mutual  interests  of 
the  two  islands,  that  when  every  possible  energy  was 
required,  when  every  means  was  to  be  called  forth  to 
enable  the  country  to  resist  the  common  enemy,  the 
right  arm  of  the  empire  should  be  paralyzed  by  the 
preposterous  incapacities  under  which  the  population 
of  Ireland  suffered.  It  was  altogether  ridiculous  for 
Gentlemen  to  look  for  an  equal  zeal  from  Irishmen, 
unless  Irishmen  were  animated  by  the  feelings  of  an 
equal  cause.  It  was  altogether  idle  to  expect  an  ade- 
quate effect  from  an  inadequate  cause.  What,  in  fact, 
was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  ?  That  duty  could  be 
defined  in  a  few  words  Let  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
be  possessed  but  of  a  common  cause,  and  of.  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger,  Ireland 
•would  be,  of  all  other  points,  that  less  exposed  to  the 
consequences  of  attaek — that  most  likely  to  triumph 
over  the  enemies  of  the  empire — and,  therefore,  that 
completely  invulnerable  for  the  general  good,  the  hap- 
piness, and  security  of  the  British  empire.  He  might 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  variety  of  topics, 
but  these  topics  had  been  eloquently  and  forcibly 
urged  by  other  Gentlemen  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  had  taken  place  on  the  present  ques- 
tion. They  had  derived  every  aid,  and  every  persua- 
sion, from  talents  and  patriotism  which  he  had  cause 
to  venerate :  and  he  should  therefore  content  himself 
with  assuring  the  House,  that  the  question  then  be- 
fore them  had  his  cordial  and  unqualified  support. 

Mr.  RYDER  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  time 
might  arrive  when  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  al- 
lowed to  exempt  themselves  from  the  thraldom  under 
which  they  laboured  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
The  power  of  the  Pope,  in  fact,  extended  not  to  reli- 
gious points  alone,  but  to  all  the  important  duties  and 
rights  of  social  life,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
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That  power,  if  established,,  wou\d  destroy  the  tempo- 
ral rights  of  the  country.  It  had  been  objected,  that 
the  Clergy  had  taken  a  share  in  petitioning  the  Legis- 
lature against  the  Catholic  claims;  but  he  would  put 
it  fairly  to  the  feelings  and  the  judgment  of  the  House, 
whether  the  Clergy  did  not  possess  and  exercise  a  just 
right  to  interfere,  when  a  question  was  brought  for- 
ward, in  which  the  vital  interests  of  the  national  esta- 
blishment were  involved  ?  To  attack  the  Clergy  upon 
that  ground,  was,  in  reality,  to  be  guilty  of  that  of 
which  those  persons  who  made  the  attack  must  have 
been  conscious.  He  denied  that  not  going  into  the 
Committee  would  shut  the  doors  of  the  House  against 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics*  The  question  had 
been  discussed  year  after  year,  session  after  session, 
week  after  week,  and  da}'  after  day,  and  he  would 
ask,  what  advantage  could  arise  from  entertaining  the 
merits  of  the  question  in  a  Committee  ?  Seeing,  as  he 
did,  the  Protestants  of  this  country  decidedly  against, 
and  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  unwilling  to  grant 
the  necessary  securities,  what  was  left  to  the  House 
but  to  oppose  these  claims,  and  to  support  the  present 
establishment  unfettered  and  unimpaired  ?  Although 
Mr.  Pitt  was  friendly  to  the  concessions  required  by 
the  Catholics,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  them  in 
consequence  of  the  general  feeling  and  disposition  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  WELLESLEY  POLE  explained. 

Mr.  MARSH  felt  himself  not  desirous  to  trespass 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House  ;  but  he  could  not 
remain  silent,  and  witness,  without  a  remark,  the  as- 
perity of  censure  which  had  been  thrown  against  the 
Clergy.  He  had  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  recollecting 
that  a  character  truly  illustrious,  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, was  invulnerable  to  censures  of  that  nature,  and 
that  the  pious  sentiments,  liberality  of  demeanor,  and 
the  purity  of  life  of  that  excellent  Prelate  exempted 
him  freni  all  attack  of  that  kind.  If  any  quality 
could  peculiarly  distinguish  that  great  and  eminent 
prelate,  it  was  his  generous  devotion  for,  and  enthu- 
siastic spirit  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
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The  proposition  which  was  then  submitted  for  the 
House  to  g;o  into  a  committee,  was  the  only  efficacious 
way  of  satisfying  both  the  Catholics,  and  the  scru- 
ples of  those  who  objected  to  their  claims.  It  was 
the  only  mode  in  which  the  question  either  could  or 
ought  to  be  considered.  All  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  subject  would  be  then  fairly  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  which  would  be  enabled 
to  see  and  feel  all  the  grand  and  leading  points  on  both 
sides,  Without  reviving  animosities — without  exciting 
prejudices-^-and  without  restoring  those  grounds  of 
CO;  tention,  the  existence  of  which  had  caused  so  many 
serious  and  unhappy  disputes.  Gentlemen  could,  in 
that  case,  avail  themselves  of  all  the  evidence  which 
might  be  adduced;  they  could,  and  indeed  had  a 
right  to  expect,  all  the  facts  which  it  wag  possible  to 
bring  forward  ;  and  they  would  be  enabled  to  treat 
them  with  a  sobriety  and  calmness  suitable  to  the  im- 
portance and  magnitude  of  the  subject  which  called 
for  their  investigation  and  decision.  Prejudices  and 
passions,  on  either  side,  would  not,  in  consequence  of 
such  a  line  of  conduct,  be  allowed  to  possess  any 
weight ;  and  it  should  not  of  course  be  forgotten,  that 
the  imputed  violence  of  the  partizans  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  could  not  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  the 
badness  of  the  cause  they  advocated. 

Mr.  PEELE  explained,  and   disclaimed   any   im- 
proper allusion  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Mr.  WH1TBREAD  observed,  on  rising,  that,  aU 
though  the  subject,  momentous  as  it  was,  had  been 
discussed  with  extraordinary  ability,  and  that  the 
arguments  for  going  into  a  Committee  were  peculiarly 
strong,  yet  there  still  appeared  to  liioi  some  points 
which  had  not  been  enforced  in  support  of  the 
question.  While  he  felt  happy  in  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  him,  of  offering  his  tribute  of  admira- 
tion 10  the  unbiassed  abilities,  and  his  unqualified 
vei  eration  for  the  pure  pety,  of  the  Bishop  ut  iNor-» 
w;cb,  he  could  nut  pass  over  the  very  able  speech  of 
the  Kight  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hunkett) 
who  liad  delivered  Ins  sentiments  in  support  of  the 
on  &  former  night,  Tuut  speech  brought  back 
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to  his  mind,  and  no  doubt,  he  would  add,  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  House,  the  golden  times  of  Pitt,  and 
Fox,  and  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  and  Windham.  With 
respect  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  W. 
PoleJ  who  had  in  a  speech,  heard  with  great  pleasure, 
attempted  to  shew  his  own  consistency,  he  should 
merely  say,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
succeeded  in  imparting  that  degree  of  satisfaction 
which  he  intended.  That  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
contended,  that  aye  and  no  amounted  to  a  decisive 
affirmative :  and  as  he  was  himself  consistent  in  giving 
an  aye  and  aye,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  take  every  pre- 
caution, that  these  two  affirmatives  should  pot  be 
construed  in  a  way  directly  contrary,  and  urged 
against  himself  as  an  evidence  of  inconsistency.  \V  itli 
respect  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baukes)  who  was 
at  the  head  of  economical  reform,  he  ^ould  ask,  what 
\vas  his  conduct,  and  how  did  he  fulfil  the  duties  on 
the  present  question,  which  he  avowed  to  have  con- 
tracted on  other  questions?  \Vas  he  to  stop  sh  >rt, 
and  when  his  books  and  accounts  were  to  be  examined, 
was  he  to  halt  in  his  march,  and  carry  them  off  under- 
his  arm  ?  No  I  Such  a  conduct  would  be  altogether 
unjustifiable.  And  yet  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  who, 
on  -subjects  of  economical  reform,  was  ever  ready  to 
fulfil  his  duties  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  without 
and  from  witbm,  was  now  prepared  to  change  his 
whole  system,  to  shift  his  whole  plan  of  operations,  to 
take  up  new  ground,  and  to  assure  the  House  that  no 
further  inquiry  was  necessary,  and  that  to  go  into  the 
Committee  would  be  a  complete  waste  of  time.  He 
was  persuaded,  that  the  greatest  misrepresentations 
had  been  resorted  to;  even  by  iriiiaaimatory  addresses 
from  the  pulpit, — made,  no  doubt,  in  ignorance,  or 
they  would  not  have  used  them, — by  papers  circulated 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christianity, — 
and  by  every  artifice  to  induce,  or  to  force,  people  to 
sign  petitions*  Instead  of  a  rooted  feeling  in  this  country 
against  the  Catholics,  the  people  were  more  favourable 
by  many  degrees  than  on  former  occasions,  and  the  cry 
pf  '  No  Popery'  would  not  succeed  at  this  moment. 
Jt  was  iu  vain  to  attempt  to  take  away  Mr,  Pitt's 
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authority  on  this  subject,  notwithstanding  what  was 
attempted  in  the  charge  of  a  Reverend  Prelate,  even 
with  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox.  That  Reverend 
Prelate,,  if  acting  as  a  politician,  had  certainly  a  poli- 
tical game  open  to  him  ;  and  was  not  much  to  blame- 
except  as  a  Prelate,  in  endeavouring  to  strip  this 
question  of  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fox.  For  that  pur- 
pose, in  a  note,  he  quoted  a  passage  from  a  posthu- 
mous work  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  but  it  was  not  fair  in  the 
Bishop  to  give  a  garbled  extract  to  his  Clergy,  many 
of  whom  never  had  attended  debates,  and  could  not 
know  the  immutable  principles  of  Mr  Fox  on  this 
question:  principles  in  which  Mr,  Pitt  coincided. 
When  they  were  told,  that  Mr.  Pitt  never  communi- 
cated his  ideas  on  the  subject  to  Lord  Eldon,  they 
might  as  well  have  been  told,  that  he  had  no  decided 
opinion  on  the  Slave  Trade,  because  he  did  not  con- 
suit  and  agree  with  other  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
on  the  abolition  of  that  nefarious  traffic.  Some 
friend  of  the  Slave  Trade  might  have  said,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  never  had  any  digested  plan  of  abolition, 
and  thence  argued,  that  he  was  not  sincerely  in  favour 
of  it;  but  he  (Mr.  W. )  would  assert,  that  the  divine 
effusions  of  eloquence  which  he  had  heard  from 
him,  rendered  it  impossible  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 
So,  in  this  question,  he  would  refer  to  Mr.  Pitt's  decla- 
rations, and  to  the  paper  which  Lord  Cornwallis  left 
at  Dublin,  coupled  with  what  his  most  intimate  friends 
had  said,  for  proofs  of  his  real  opinion.  Thus,  then, 
there  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  and  of  another,  who  was  the 
boast  of  Ireland,  one  of  whom  she  had  always  been, 
and  always  would  be  proud,  as  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious  of  her  sons — Mr.  Sheridan.  The  ground  of 
opposition  to  these  claims  was  a  soil  so  rank,  that  when 
you  cut  down  the  weeds  they  sprung  up  again  direct- 
Jy,  and  there  was  no  end  to  efforts  :  just  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  exertions  of  twenty  years,  crowned  at  last 
with  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade;  he  hoped  yet 
to  see,  as  in  that  case,  the  blessed  day  when  we  could 
say,  we  had  conciliated  Ireland.  One  Gentleman  said, 
after  tight  years  deliberation,  that  he  was  not  averse 
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to  concessions,  bnt  to  going  info  a  Committee.      A 
Committee  was  the  orily  mode  of. giving1  the   matter 
full  consideration.      Was  it  thought  that  the  annual 
speech    of  his  eloquent  and  venerable  Friend    (Mr. 
:G rattan),  aswered  by  &ome  Gentleman  on  the   other 
side,  was  enough  to  content  Ireland  ?     Many  of  the 
counter-petitions,,  and  some,    of  the   counter-speeches, 
were  imbued  with   the  old  errors  respecting  Popery, 
vet  the  greater  .part   looked  to  some  convenient  time. 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  however,,  laid  it  down  solemn- 
ly, that  not  only  Popery  was  to   be  discouraged,   but 
also,  that  any  opinion   which    diminished  the  force  of 
the   conviction    of  men's  minds    against  it,    thereby 
weakening  the  Church  of  England,  was  to  be  equally 
opposed.     Was  not  this  an  erroneous   mode;  and  did 
it  not  tend  to  exciting  the  re-enactment  of  the  severest 
excluding  statutes   against   Catholics  ?      One   Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  (  Mr.    Yorkej  had  said,    "  shew  me 
the  securities,  a  d  1   will  go  to  a  Committee;"  but  he 
was  immediately  afterwards  carried  away,  arid  like  the 
man  who  had  just  touched    Heaven  in  the  poetic  de- 
scription, was  set  oft' again  by  the  winds,   and   driven 
to  the  limbo,  where  he  contemplated  cowls,  and  heads, 
and  bulls,  and  indulgences.     If  he  could  not  convince 
himself,  no  mortal  power  could.     In  some  events  the 
Right  Hon,   Gentleman   would    agree  :    one  was,  the 
deatir  of  .Bonaparte.     He  (Mr.  W.)  did  not  attribute 
to  him  the  wish  to  see   Bonaparte  taken  off  by  unfair 
means;  but  he  was  surprised  to  see  in  public  prints  of 
itespectability,    horrible   doctrines   advanced,  such  as 
the   necessity   of  marching   to  peace   over  the   dead 
body  of  that  man.  He,  for  one,  should  solemnly  object 
to  the  deep  damnation  of  the  taking  off  of  any  man  by 
unfair  means.     That  man  was  under  the  order  of  that 
Providence  which  had  permitted  his  elevation  to  what 
he  now    was;  but  if  the  Catholics  were  to  wait  for 
this  supposed  event,  he  feared  that  their  expectations 
might  lon,v  be    hopeless.      Another   event,   was   the 
giving  up,  by  the  Catholics,  of  the  papal  supremacy, 
Last  year  the.Right  Honorable  Gentleman  wanted  a 
Pope  at  Ballyshanrion ;   but  this  year  the  whole,  su- 
premacy   must  be    surrendered.     If  there    was   any 
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thing  peculiarly    taunting,   and    likely    to     provoke 
sufferers  to  madness,    it    was  to   fix  on   them  a  con- 
dition impossible  to  perform.     This  was  the  dreadful 
mode  employed    towards  the  unhappy  victims,  tor- 
tured by  the  rack  of  the  Inquisition  in  order  to  extort 
from  them  confessions  of  crimes  of  which  they  were 
innocent.     To  the  holiest  of  the  Martyrs  it  may  have 
been  said,  "  only  declare  your  disbelief  of  certain  doc- 
trines :"  to  Servetus  ;  "  Only  say  you   believe   in  the 
Trinity  '*'  and  so  of  all  other  sufferers*     They  were  all 
foolish  people,  and  their  sufferings  were  all  their  own 
fault.     The  expiring  man  might  say,  "  I  may  be  releas* 
ed  from  my  agonies  ;  but  exquisite  as  my  torments  are, 
1  will  not  consent  to  be  relieved   from  temporary  mi- 
sery, at  the   expense   of  eternal  punishments."     We 
say  to  the  Catholic,  'f  You  may  be  a  Judge,  a  General* 
an  Admiral,  a  Commander  in  chief:  if  you   don't  the 
fault  is  your   own.     Why   don't,  you  renounce   your 
Creed  ?'*  But  the  answer  was  ready  i— "    What  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  I  shew  you  that 
I  do  give  you  security.     My  forefathers  and  my  bre- 
thren have  proved  it  by  shedding  their  blood  in  your 
service.     I  myself  am  now  marching  to  the  perils   of 
war  to  risk  my  life  in  your  cause.      You  cannot  be 
sincere  in  an  offer  coupled  with  such  conditions ;  but 
I  must  be  left  in  despair  !"     (Hear.)  Popery  had  pre- 
vailed   in    Ireland  from  the  earliest  periods.     When 
were  the  times,  wherein  the  charges  of  the  dissolution 
ofmarriages,bastardizingissues,and  changing  the  course 
of  landed  property  by  the  Pope,  could  be  substantia- 
ted ?     When  did  he  absolve   our  soldiers  and  sailors 
from  their  allegiance  ;     and  direct  his  priests  to  order 
them  to  desert  and  turn  their  weapons  against  our  own 
bosoms  ?     Gentlemen  spoke  of  the  Papal  influence,  as 
if  the  concessions  were  to  create  it ;  whereas  the  Hie- 
rarchy had,  in  fact,  existed  all  along  over  a  vast  and  dis- 
contented multitude  ;  whereas  the  passing  of  the  mea- 
suie  would  continue  it  over  a  comparatively  contented 
and  happy  population.      (Hear.)      One    Gentleman 
went  back  to  the  time  when  all  Ulster  was  given  up 
to  Protestants ;   but  if  that   Gentleman   had    been  a 
Catholic,  where  would  he  have  been  now,  with  all  his 
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use  ttt  quotation  that  had  been  employed,  like  one  of 
"  those  lumps  of  marie,  which  encumbered  the  ground, 
but  were  incapable  of  fertilizing  it."  (Hear.)  He  -was 
surprized  at  a  gallant  officer's  laying  so  much  stress  on 
a  petition  from  Fermanagh,  on  account  of  its  nume- 
rous signatures;  he  who  had  fought  and  bled  in» 
Egypt,  leading  on  Catholic  soldiers,  whose  conduct 
and  loyalty  he  had  praised,  as  well  as  another  gal- 
lant Officer,  who  said  that  their  conduct  was  an 
honour  to  the  army,  and  who,  at  their  head,  re- 
ceived that  wound  in  his  country's  service  which 
distinguished  him.  That  officer  had  also  had  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  late  worthy  Pontiff^ 
Pius  the  6th,  having  commanded  our  dragoons,  who 
formed  his  guard  at  Rome,  and  having  received  from 
him  distinguished  honour.  A  small  petition  from  the 
descendants  of  the  French  Refugees  still  more  sur- 
prised him.  They  had  never  before  shewn  such  im- 
prudence. Now,  not  perceiving  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  how  persecution  would  apply  to  all  religions,  they 
petitioned  against  concession,  and  even  underlined  the 
words  "  all  and  evert/."  For  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  this  petition  ought  not  to  have  been  presented* 
They  ought  to  have  known  the  dreadful  effects  of  per- 
secution, which  weakened  the  French  Monarchy,  and 
shed  oceans  of  human  blood,  through  the  bigotry  of 
Louis  XIV.  A  worthy  Alderman  (Curtis)  said,  con- 
cerning his  larger  petition,  that  every  man  had  a  right 
to  express  his  opinion.  Very  true  :  but  did  not  a  pe- 
tition somewhat  larger  than  that,  some  years  back,  set 
the  four  corners  of  London  in  flames  ?  False  and  de- 
testable hand^bills  were  circulated,  even  at  the  doors 
of  that  House,  pretending*  to  be  the  opinions  of  a  Ca- 
tholic, that  Mr.  Grattan  was  insincere,  and  that  what 
was  proposed  would  be  an  insult  to  the  Catholic  Body. 
Such  measures,  like  "'  the  third  part  pf  the  penal  sta- 
tutes," were  disgraceful.  In  the  new  Protestant  As- 
sociation he  lamented  to  see  the  name  of  an  amiable, 
benevolent,  and, worthy  man  (Mr,GranvilleSharpe)  who 
had  lived  a  long  life  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  who  had 
doubtless  the  best  intentions.  Yet  his  objections  reullj 
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did  not  stand  on  the  Oorora'ion  Oath,  and  such  mat- 
ters ;  Hit  on  his  reading;  of  the  Apocalypse,  wherein 
he  had  found,  that  if  the  Catholics  were  admitted, 
the  wrath  of  God  wmld  be  poured  down  on  this  king- 
dom !  (Hear.}  The  thing  was  done  alreadvbv  admit- 
ting: the  principle.  A  story  was  circulated  by  th-j  new 
society,  of  an  Irish  girl,  who  being  asked  whether  she 
thought  the  Priest  was  like  a  God,  answered,  "  He  is 
like  a  God  to  me  !"  (Henr.)  Were  these  absurdities 
fit  to  be  disseminated  !  The  securities  were  in  our  own 
hands  :  we  took  all  away,  and  doled  back  little  by 
little.  What  was  retained  was  of  great  importance, 
but  we  should  be  more  secure  by  restoring  them.  The 
Church  of  England  would  not  fall  but  by  its  own  neg- 
lect. Go  into  a  Committee,  and  they  might  find  Ca- 
tholi'g  more  reasonable  than  they  supposed.  They 
might  have  conceded  the  veto  on  a  former  year,  but 
time  changed  things  ;  and  what  would  be  yielded  to 
at  one  moment,  would  be  spurned  at  on  another  occa- 
sion. It  v? as  no!  impossible  that  even  the  veto  might  yet 
be  given  up.  The  Catholics  originally,  and  since  the 
reformation,  had  all  t;  e  privileges  of  other  subjects, 
and  it  was  the  policy  and  duty  of  Parliament  now  to 
restore  them.  Mr.  W.  then  noticed  some  articles 
in  "  The  Hue  and  Cry/'  under  the  date  of  February 
the  6th,  respecting  the  fire  at  Sydney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  which,  after  noticing  the  diabolical  nature 
of  the  crime,  it  was  observed,  that  it  must  not  be 
suspected  that  there  were  any  Uomanists  about  the 
Coll  ge  :  another  article  alluded  to  the  Popish  strug- 
gle for  dominion,  which,  it  said,  occupied  so  much  of 
the  newspaper  and  which  had  become  an  absolute 
nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to.  He  wished 
to  know,  what  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  would  say  to  such  articles  in  that 
publication  ?  (Hear.)  Was  this  the  way  to  conciliate 
affection,  and  procure  good  will  ?  One  might  almost 
think,  on  reading1  such  things,  that  one  lived  in  tlie 
time  of  Oates's  conspiracy.  The  writer  of  them  was 
a  fit  man  to  have. written  the  inscription  on,  the  Monu- 
ment, which, 

*« Pointing  to  the  bkies, 

"  Likeu  tall   bully,  lifts  its  head,  and 
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Convinced  lie  was,  that  whenever  it  waskno  n  th.it  the 
Court  favour  shone  on  the  Catholic  claims  the  passing 
of  the  measure  would  be  quite  as  easy  as  that  of  the 
Toleration  Bill  last  year.     Then,    he  was  sure  that  the 
Church  would  readily  acquiesce.  To  use  the  expression 
of  an  Hon.  Baronet  early  in  the  debate,  those  with  mitres 
vn  their  heads,  and  those  with  mitres  in  their  heads, 
•would  take  quite  a  different  course  from  that  which 
they  had  pursued :   for  even  those  who  had  mitres  on 
their  heads  could  have  them  improved  by  translation. 
If  Court  favour  ran  now,  as  it  was  expected  to  do,  the 
thing  would  soon  be  done.     The  Church    had  taken 
some  unjustifiable  means  of  opposition.   He  had  heard 
of  an  Archdeacon  sending  to  his  apparitor  to  procure 
his  signature,  or  to  receive  his  dismissal.     A  man  who 
valued  this  world's  goods  dared  not  refuse.     The  dig- 
nitary  was  supposed,   some   years   ago,    to  entertain 
very  different  sentiments.  If  the  rause  of  the  Catholics 
\vas  now  to  be  destroyed,  would  they  not  look  back  to 
the  promises  which  had  been  held  out  to  them  ?    Who 
was  it  that  offered  them  the  cup  of  expectation?   Who 
tempted  them  to  the  intoxication?  Who  was  it  that  had 
disappointed  all  their  hopes  ?   (Hear.)  He  trusted  that 
the  House  would  take  care  they  should  not  be  deceivedor 
disappointed:   but  that  it  would  nobly  follow  up  that 
resolution  to  which  it  agreed  by  such  a  majority  last 
year.  There  was,  he  supposed,  no  Royal  Conscience  now 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  claimants ;  and  if  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  Royal  Conscience  existed  to  obstruct 
them,  and  if  that  fact  were  well  known,   he  was  con- 
vinced   that   the    worthy  Alderman   (Cu  tisj    would 
not  be  burthened,  as    he  had  been,    with  his  enormous 
Petitions.     Such  Petitions,  indeed,  would  not  appear. 
By  the  Committee's  entering  upon  this  ^reatand  good 
•work,  all   the  labours  of  his  respected    Friend   (Mr. 
Graltan)  would  at  length  be  consummated       The  Ca» 
tholic  subjects   might    be  admitted    to  ;ill    places   of 
power  ana  honour,  save  the  Throne,   whicli    iuust  be 
tilled  by  a  Protestant   Prince,  as  the  supreme  head  of 
our    Protestant  Church    Establishment,  and    for  the 
security  of  the  whole  tenour  of  our  laws.  The  Church 
or  Jin-  land  would  derive  additional  security  aud  safety 
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pire at  large;  and  would  be  allowed  a  time  of 
respite  and  repose  from  the  pursuits  she  had  lately 
been  engaged  in,  and  for  her  devotion  to  her  real  and 
Christian  duties:  Ireland  would  become  satisfied  and 
contented,  and  this  whole  Empire  would  be  rendered 
united,  strong,  and  secure. 

The  Hon.  F.  ROBINSON  expressed  some  diffi- 
dence in  rising  upon  a  question  in  which  so  many 
Gentlemen  much  superior  to  himself  were  anxious  to 
deliver  their  opinions.  This,  however,  had  always 
appeared  to  him  a  question  in  which  magnificence  of 
declamation,  exuberance  of  wit,  and  vehemence  of 
invective,  were  unnecessary.  He  had  last  year  as- 
sented to  the  motion  that  had  been  made,  and  he 
should  now  assent  to  the  present  motion.  He  had  de- 
fended it  before,  as  he  should  defend  it  now,  on  the 
ground  that  the  question  had  come  to  such  a  shape 
and  point,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  it  into  serious 
consideration.  They  had  been  long  debating  on  ab- 
stract proposition,  and  he  thought  the  time  bad  come 
for  discussing  the  specific  remedy.  If  he  thought  the 
remedy  proposed  would  be  only  satisfactory  to  one 
party,  he  should  not  support  it.  He  allowed  that 
nothing  could  be  less  conciliatory  than  the  language 
of  the  Catholic  Board;  but  their  language  was  of  the 
same  sort  last  year,  when  he  agreed  to  the  motion.  As 
to  the  Petitions  from  this  country,  he  had  never  sup- 
posed that  this  country  would  be  indifferent  to  a  point 
of  such  great  importance ;  and  he  must  allow  that  a 
number  of  Petitions  so  respectably  signed,  were  en- 
titled to  very  great  weight.  Those  Petitions,  how- 
ever, went  no  farther  than  to  call  upon  the  House  to 
provide  sufficient  securities  and  safeguards  for  the 
Constitution ;  and  in  this  part  of  their  prayer,  he 
and  almost  every  man  would  be  ready  to  coincide  with 
them.  Several  petitions  had  proceeded  from  the 
Clergy,  which  he  thought  were  also  entitled  to  the 
greatest  respect.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  \\' hit- 
bread)  bad  passed  a  very  high  encomium  upon  a 
phrase  which  an  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Heron)  had 
used,  in  the  fervour  of  maiden  oratory,  of  Clergymen 
"  with  mitres  on  their  heads,  and  others  with  mitres 
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in  their  heads."     This   phrase  appeared  to  him  fo  be 
so  far  from  deserving  the   high   encomiums  that   the 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  pronounced,  that  it  appeared  to 
him  a  gross   calumny  on   that   respectable  body  who- 
signed  those  petitions.     Without  comparing  the  state 
of  the  Catholic  mind  this   year  with  what  it  was  last 
year,  he  ;nust  say,  and  he  thought  almost  every  body 
must  allow,  that  a  very  great  change  had  taken  place 
since  the  time  that  those  restrictions  and  disabilities 
were  considered  necessary  by  our   ancestors.     What 
might,  therefore,  have  been  necessary  in  former  times, 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  on  that  account  necessary 
at  present.     Now  it  was  perfectly  known  and  esta- 
blished that  the  Throne  is   Protestant ;   whereas,  for- 
merly the   Catholics  naturally  looked   to  the    proba- 
bility of  the  succeeding  Monarch  being  a  Catholic, 
and  favouring  their  views.     It  was  therefore  not  sur- 
prising, on  the  contrary,  it  was  very  natural,  that  the 
founders  of  the  revolution  should   not  only  have  de- 
clared that  the  Throne  should  be  Protestant,  but  that 
those  who  approached  it  should  be   Protestants  also. 
It  was  also  to  be  recollected,  that  there  were  then  pre- 
tenders to  the  Crown,  which  we  have  not  at  the  present 
day.     Although  he   intended  voting  for  the  House  to 
go  into  a  Committee,  to  take  those   claims  into  consi- 
deration,   yet  if  he  supposed  that  nothing  would  be 
proposed  in  the  Committee  beyond  the  Resolution  of 
the    Right   Honourable   Gentleman  (Mr.     Grattan), 
he  should   not  support  it.     He  was   not  surprised  at 
many   feeling  an   apprehension   of  danger    from  the 
Catholics.      In    fact,  our    Constitution    was    full   of 
jealousy:   it  was  jealous  of  the  Crown,  jealous  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  jealous  of  democracy,  it  was  therefore 
by  no  means  wonderful  if  there  should  be  a  jealousy 
of  Catholics  also.     This   proper  jealousy,    however, 
should  by  no  means  be  carried  so  far  as  to  prevent  any 
of  them  filling  their  just  and  proper  rank  in  the  State. 
He  was,  therefore,  now  fully  prepared  to  go  into  trie 
Committee  with  a  strong  hope   of  realizing  all  those 
objects  which,  had  been  stated  last  year  in  tue  Resolu- 
tion which   the  House   had  adopted  oa  the  motion  of 
a  Right  Hon.  Gentleman. 


Sir  T.  ACL  AND,  in  a  maiden  speech,  observed, 
that  the  question  was  not  about  leaving  our  Constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State  without  securities,  but  whe- 
ther, in  the  room  of  the  securities  now  existing,  other* 
might  not  be  substitu  ed  that  were  as  free  from  danger 
and  Jess  objectionable,  If  no  re»l  good  were  to  be 
expected  from  the  House  going  into  a  Committee,  he 
should  not  vote  for  it.  |Je  believed,  however,  that  it 
•would  not  be  difficult  to  find  other  securities,  which, 
would  remove  the  danger  apprehended.  As  to  the 
effectual  presei  \ation  and  guard  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  he  thought*  it  almost  as  necessary  as  the  pre- 
servation of  our  Monarchv  and  of  our  liberties.  In 
the  laws  which  were  passed  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  there  was  an  express 
reservation  of  the  power  of  Parliament  to  alter  the 
provisions  of  those  enactments,  if  they  thought  proper. 
He  could  not  avoid  recollecting,  that  many  of  the 
greatest  Statesmen  of  our  age,  however  they  differed 
on  other  points  of  policy,  were  agreed  on  this,  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  making  a  safe  arrangement  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  without  danger  to  the  present  con- 
stitution. Last  year  it  had  appeared  to  the  majority 
of  the  House,  that  the  time  was  come  for  taking  into 
consideration  those  Catholic  petitions.  He  was  a  new 
Member  of  that  House,  but  he  considered  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  last  Session  to  be  a  legacy  which  the 
present  Parliament  should  be  anxious  to  ratify  and 
confirm.  He  could  certainly  ha\e  wished  that  the 
foundation  of  freedom  to  the  Catholics  had  been  gra- 
dually and  silently  laid,  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
have  afforded  effectual  security.  Among  a  number  of 
arguments  which  he  could  bring  to  shew  an  alteration 
of  late  years  in  the  Catholic  mind,  he  must  observe 
that  Catholics  in  Ireland  frequently  sent  their  children 
to  be  educated  by  Protestant  Clergymen.  He  would 
also  mention  the  great  increase,  of  late  years,  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  students  in  the  college  of  Dublin.  He 
had  spent  some  short  time  in  Ireland,  ana  among  the 
many  hospitalities  he  received  there,  he  was  at  the 
house  of  a  Protestant  Gentleman,  where  the  Catholic 
servants  came  up  without  scruj-le,  and  with  liie  per- 
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mission  of  their  titular  Bishop,  to  join  in  the  general 
family  worship,  whu-h  was  taken  from  the  IlMirgv  of 
the  Ohur  h  of  E  inland  He  considered  that  their 
conduct  w;)s,  in  every  situation  of  lift*,  such  as  to 
induce  the  House  to  remove  the  remaining  penalties 
and  disabilities  under  which  they  now  labour. 

Sir  T.  SUTTON  spoke  for  some  time;  but  the 
lowness  of  his  voice,  and  the  noise  which  was  then 
making  in  the  House,  prevented  us  from  hearing  (he 
speech.  We  understood  him,  however,  to  be  against 
the  Claims  of  the  Catholics* 

Lord  PALMERS  TON  could  not  suppress  his 
anxiety  on  the  present  occasion,  to  give  something 
more  than  a  sile  :t  vote  upon  this  question.  Although 
he  was  free  to  confess,  that  the  vote  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment was  by  no  means  binding  upon  the  present,  yet  he 
saw  nothing  to  make  him  think  that  the  present  Par- 
liament would  differ  materially  from  the  vote  that  had 
been  given  in  the  last.  At  the  time  that  vote  had 
been  given,  the  resolutions  of  the  Catholic  Board  had 
been  full  as  violent  as  they  have  since  been ;  and  yet  the 
House  thought  at  that  time,  that  it  would  be  beneath  its 
dignity  to  alter  the  course  thatthey  were  then  prepared  to 
take,  merely  on  account  of  some  intemperate  expressions 
used  by  the  Catholics.  He  was  extremely  glad,  that  they 
had  not  at  this  time  come  forward  with  any  claim  of 
right,  as  that  was  a  thing  which  he  never  could  admit. 
He  never  would  allow,  that  the  Legislature  had  not  at 
all  times  the  right  to  make  such  enactments  as  in  its 
judgment  were  most  conducive  to  the  public  good. 
Not  allowing,  however,  that  the  Catholics  could  justly 
found  a  claim  of  right,  yet  he  would  say,  that  it  appeared 
to  him  highly  expedient,  that  many  of  the  restrictions 
under  which  the  Catholics  laboured  should  be  done 
away.  Restrictions  of  this  nature  werenot  the  rule  of  the 
Constitution,  but  an  exception  to  the  rule;  and  it  was 
as  necessary  for  those  who  contended  for  the  continu-r 
ance  of  the  restrictions,,  to  shew  that  they  are  necessary 
at  the  present  time,  as  it  was  for  those  who  first  laid 
them  on,  to  shew  that  they  were  then  necessary.  He 
conceived  that  110  sufficient  case  had  been  made  out  for 
the  continuance  of  those  restrictions,  and  that  uo 
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serious  danger  could  be  apprehended  to  (he  army  or 
the  navy  from  allowing  to  Catholic  Officers  their 
fair  chance  of  promotion  in  both  those  services. 
On  what  ground  could  any  man  say,  that  it  was 
safe  to  entrust  the  Catholic  officer  with  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  but  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
trust  him  with  the  command  of  a  brigade  ?  He  thought 
that  it  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  words  to  attempt  to 
refute  the  objections  made  to  Catholic  officers  being 
allowed  to  aspire  to  the  same  promotion  as  other 
men.  He  thought  that  no  man  could  seriously  or  ra» 
tidn ally  apprehend  danger  on  this  point.  The  great 
stand,  however,  would,  as  he  apprehended,  be  made 
against  their  admission  into  Parliament.  If,  however, 
they  were  admitted,  the  number  of  them  who  would  be 
introduced  into  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  would 
be  so  very  small,  that  he  conceived  it  impossible  for 
them  in  that  House  to  produce  any  material  change, 
^s  for  the  Catholics  who  might  come  into  that  House, 
it  was  his  firm  opinion  that  thry  would  act  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  Protestant  Gentlemen,  and  range 
themselves  under  different  parties,  according  to  their 
different  feelings  and  views  of  politics.  He  could  not 
c-onceive  how  they  could  get  any  great  influence  in  a 
House  where  they  would  form  so  considerable  a  mino- 
rity, unless  the/ were  to  bargain  or  coalesce  with 
some  great  Protestant  party.  He  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  any  large  Protestant  party  could  ever  be 
found  in  that  House  who  would  join  them  in  subvert- 
ing the  Constitution  ;  but  supposing  all  this  to  take 
place,  there  would  still  remain  a  Protestant  King,  and 
House  of  Peers,  almost  entirely  Protestant,  and  aa 
indignant  people  who  would  protect  the  Constitution 
and  the  country  from  any  danger  with  which  it  could 
be  threatened.  (Hear.}  He  believed  that  if  the  Catho- 
lics had  used  a  more  conciliatory  language,  their 
cause  would  have  been  now  much  forwarder  than  it 
is.  He  did  not  think,  however*  that  that  considera^ 
tion  should  interfere  with  the  legislative  wisdoai  of 
the  House.  He  even  thought  that  the  ioiig  exclusion 
of  the  Catholics  from  situations  to  which  other  men 
might  aspire,  had  a  tendency  to  produce  a  constantly 
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increasing  irritation  ;  as  it  might  often  happen,  that 
the  same  ambition,  which,  if  allowed  to  flow  in  its 
regular  and  natural  channel,  would  be  found  ex- 
erting itself  in  the  service  of  the  country,  would,  if 
not  permitted  to  flow  in  that  way,  induce  men  to 
aspire  to  the  distinction  of  being  leaders  of  party. 
He  therefore  thought  that  it  would  be  much  better 
that  the  ambition  of  the  Catholic  gentry  should  be 
directed  in  its  proper  and  natural  course,  than  to 
have  it  diverted  from  that  course  by  unnecessary  re- 
strictions. He  should  therefore  vote  for  going  into  the 
Committee ;  and  although  he  had  the  strongest  wish 
that  something  might  be  there  suggested  which 
would  be  conciliatory  to  the  Catholics,  without  at 
all  endangering  the  Established  Church  or  the  State, 
yet  he  did  not  hold  himself  pledged  to  adopt  the  par- 
ticular resolution  stated  by  a  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Grattan).  He  should  go  into  the  Committee 
unfettered  by  any  pledge,  and  he  hoped  that  great 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  taking*  the  subject 
into  their  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  HART  DAVIS,  jun.  spoke  shortly  against 
going  into  a  Commsttee.  He  warned  the  House  to 
be  cautious  how  they  acceded  to  such  a  measure,  as 
they  would  find  it,  when  in  the  Committee,  very  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  retreat  from  it;  and  he  was  convinced 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentlemen  who  supported  the  mea- 
sure would  not  be  able  to  provide  such  securities  as 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  H.  LASCELLES  said,  he  thought  the  ques- 
tion of  great  importance.  He  would  be  as  ready  as 
any  man  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  any  of  the 
grievances  they  complained  of,  where  it  could  be 
done  with  safety;  but  he  thought  they  ought  speci- 
fically to  point  out  the  particular  grievance,  and 
what  concessions  would  be  considered  by  them  as  an 
actual  relief.  He  thought  also,  that  they  should 
give  such  securities  as  would  satisfy  the  House  and 
the  country.  He  toped  he  should  not  be  deemed  illi- 
beral, in  mentioning  these  cautions;  but  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  case  required  that  the  House  should  know 
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uhat  was  actually  expected,  before  they  held  out 
hopes  of  redress,  which  might  afterwards  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  PONSONBY  moved  an  Adjournment,  and 
mentioned  as  his  reason,  the  evident  indisposition  of 
the  SPEAKER. 

Adjourned. 


FOURTH      DAY. 

March  2<7,  1813. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  H.  PARNELL,  the  debate 
was  resumed. 

The  Hon.  Baronet  began  by  observing,  that  the 
Speech  of  a  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  lately  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (Mr.  W.  Pole),  was  not  less  im- 
portant for  its  candour  and  sincerity,  than  for  the  weight 
it  must  have  with  the  House,  as  he  was  a  most  compe- 
tent witness  on  the  subject  of  Irish  affairs,and  thorough- 
ly  qualified  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  facts  involved 
in  the  present  question.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  truly  said,  that  thelower  classes  of  Catholics  feltin- 
terested  in  the  discussion,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland  was  decidedly  favourable  to  their 
claims  :  but  what  was  more  important  still,  he  had 
truly  stated  that  the  Catholic  Body  had  now  acquir- 
ed so  much  knowledge  and  wealth,  that  it  was  im- 
possible they  could  remain  as  they  were  ; — their 
claims  must  either  be  granted,  or  you  must  re-enact 
the  penal  laws,  and  prepare  for  a  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
A  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ryder)  had,  last  night, 
asserted,  that  the  Anti -Catholic  petitions  were  signed 
by  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Protestants  of  this 
Country.  He  (Sir  H.  P.)  would  deny  the  fact  and  from 
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examination,  was  prepared  to  assert,  that  in  only  three 
English  counties  assembled  by  public  requisition 
\vere  Petitions  carried;  while  in  not  fewer  than  twenty 
counties,  there  had  been  no  petitions  from  the  Laity, 
and  in  Scotland  there  had  been  none  at  all.  The  adverse 
party,  then,  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  Protestant 
community.  A  Right  Rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln) had,  however,  considered  the  Church  in  so  much 
danger,  that  he  had  delivered  a  charge  to  his  Clergy, 
which  might  rather  be  called  a  bad  political  pamphlet, 
than  a  good  religious  charge.  It  charged  the  rebel* 
lion  of  1798  on  the  Catholics  ;  thus  throwing  an  impur 
tation  on  the  whole  body,  which  would  be  libellous  if 
applied  to  any  one  individual.  If  it  formed  the  gra- 
vamen of  libel,that  it  tended  to  disturbthe  public  peace, 
surely  such  an  indiscriminate  attack  had  more  of  the 
essence  of  libel  in  it,  than  any  attack  upon  a  private  per-* 
son.  Indeed ,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  pamphlet  in 
question,  as  it  ascribed  treasonable  practices  to  the 
whole  Catholic  body,would  very  properly  form  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  distinct  charge  in  that  House.  But  he  had  to  no- 
tice a  petition  from  Huddersfield,  to  which  the  name  of 
a  Rev.  Mr.  Cuates  was  attached,  and  the  language  of 
which. -was  still  more  reprehensible.  It  charged  the 
Catholics  with  considering  it  as  a  meritorious  act  to 
murder  and  destroy  Heretics.  An  imputation  so  foul 
deserved  to  be  censured  by  Parliament,  were  it  not  at 
the  same  time  so  false  and  foolish  as  to  deserve  verylittle 
attention.  If  it  were  established  as  a,  rule  of  evidence, 
that  scraps  of  pamphlets  and  paragraphs  of  newspapers 
were  to  be  admitted,  he  must  give  up  the  question  ;  but 
if  the  solemn  decisions  of  foreign  universities  were  to  be 
considered  of  weight,all  must  concurwithhimin  opinion, 
A  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  there  were 
great  difficulties  as  to  marriages  in  Ireland  ;  but  this 
was  a  mistake.  The  marriage  of  Catholics  by  Catholic 
priests  had  never  been  questioned.  The  oath  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  Bishops  was  not  incompatible  with 
their  loyalty.  The  oath  they  had  formerly  taken  had 
been  objected  to,  as  containing  intolerant  dogmas  ; 
but  en  the  representation  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops, 
Pope  Pius  VI.  agreed  to  their  adopting  the  oath  used  in 
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Russia,  which  omits  all  those  objectionable  particles. 
He  would  rebut  the  charge  of  intolerance,  made  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics,  by  one  historical  fact,  When  a 
Bill  was  proposed,  in  the   year    1641,  for    restoring 
the  Bishops,  twenty-one  Catholic.Noblemen  voted  for 
that  Bill.     It  had  been   stated    in    the  debates  on  this 
subject,  that  the  scholars  at  Maynooth  College  learned 
in  their  class  books,  all    the  objectionable  doctrines  ; 
but  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  had  read,  from  those  very 
books,  a  denial  of  the  temporal  power   of  the   Pope  ; 
and  Mr.  Perceval,  having  made  the  same  assertion  for- 
merly, had  allowed  thatlhe  had   been    in  error.    Go- 
thard,  a  writer  of  great    authority  among  the  Catho- 
lics, had  laid  it  down,  that  any  person  who  worshipped 
images    was   guilty   of    idolatry,    and    ought  to    be 
cursed  ;  that  all  persons  who  believed  that  saints  could 
be  redeemers, — that  priests  can  forgive  sins, — that  the 
Pope  had   authority  to  empower  persons   to  commit 
sins,  or  grant  a  dispensation   to  lie, — ought  to  be  ac- 
cursed.    That  those  who  believed  such   doctrines,  or 
who  did  not  hold  them  in  equal  detestation  with  those 
who  charged  .them   with  holding  them,  ought   to  be 
cursed.     Mr.  Perceval,  in  his  last  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject, said,  it  was  very   strange  if  the  Catholics  had 
abjured  those    doctrines,    that    the    Irish    Catholic 
Bishops  had  never  publicly  declared  their  assent.  The 
Irish  Catholic  Bishops  had,  in  November  last,declared, 
that  the  answers  of  the  six  foreign  Universities  were 
conformable  to  ttoe  doctrines  of  their  Church.     It  had 
been  also  stated  by  the  same  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman, that  none   of  the  Popes  had  abjured   those 
doctrines ;  but  there  had  been  a  declaration  from  the 
Court   of    Cardinals,  sanctioned   by   Pope  Pius  the 
Vltb,  that  the  doctrine  "that  faith   ought  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics,  or  that  the  lives  of  Princes  might 
be  attempted,  under  the    pretence  of  religion,"  were 
erroneous  and  damnable.     It  had  also  been  stated,  that 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  Reverend  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  had  cited  the  works  of  Mr.  Fox,  to  prove 
that  such  were  his  opinions  ;  but  the  opinions  of  that 
great  Statesman  were  the  reverse.      He  had  also  cited 
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Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  as  supporting  the  same  opi- 
nion ;  but  that  Learned  Judg&  spoke  of  the  Church, 
and  not  of  the  Constitution.  It  had  also  been  made 
a  charge,  that  the  rebellion  in  1798  was  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic rebellion.  To  refute  the  charge  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  read  the  Reports  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  drawn  up,  he  believed  by  the  Noble  Lord 
opposite.  That  rebellion,  had  it  commenced  one 
year  before,  would  have  been  confined  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  North.  The  Irish  Catholic  Bishops 
had  made  every  exertion  to  put  down  that  rebellion; 
no  beneficed  Catholic  clergyman  was  engaged  in  that 
rebellion,  and  very  few  of  any  other  description.  Of 
the  twenty-four  persons  who  were  sent  to  Fort  St. 
George,  only  three  were  Roman  Catholics.  He  hoped 
he  had  established,  that  the  petitions  which  lay  on 
their  table  did  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people; 
and  that  the  House  would  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  WILBRAHAM  BOOTLE  objected  to  going 
into  a  Committee,  as  he  did  not  see  what  advantage  it 
could  be  productive  of ;  but  whenever  a  specific  Bill 
was  introduced,  he  should  be  happy  to  give  it  his 
support,  if  he  thought  it  could  be  done  with  safety 
to  the  Constitution. 

Sir  WILLIAM  SCOTT  admitted,  that  when  ne- 
cessity was  pleaded  as  the  ground  for  excluding 
the  Catholics,  the  necessity  ought  to  be  of  a  grave 
and  serious  kind,  arising  from  a  well-founded,  not 
a  chimerical  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  It  was  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the 
Established  Church  must  be  protected.  {Hear,  hear.) 
Now  he  could  not  agree  with  those  who  said  there  was 
no  danger  to  the  Church  from  acceding  to  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics.  He  would  not  say  that  the  exclu- 
sive catalogue  might  not  be  too  large.  Something  per- 
haps might  be  struck  out  of  it;  but  for  that  purpose 
the  subject  must  be  brought  before  Parliament  in 
a  different  way.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  Catholics 
could  not,  with  safety  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  be  admitted  to  judicial  offices,  where 
matters  connected  with  the  Established  Church  might 
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come  in  question ;  nor  to  high  political  offices,    where 
they  might  have  to  legislate  for  the  established  church. 
He  would  ask  any  one  who   had  a  son  or  a  brother  in 
the  church,   or  was   himself  nearly  connected  with   it, 
whether  he  could  contemplate   without   anxiety  the 
possibility  of  seeing  a  Catholic    chancellor  or    a  Ca- 
tholic  Master    of  the  Rolls,  deciding    upon  matters 
relative  to    the    church.     Could   they    see,,    without 
apprehension,  the  keeping  of  the  King's  conscience, 
and  the  jurisdiction    in    Appeals  concerning    Eccle- 
siastical matters  committed   to    a  Roman    Catholic  ? 
Could  they  see    without    alarm,    Roman     Catholics 
in  the  Privy  Council,  deciding    upon    the   religious 
and    ecclesiastical     questions,     which     might  come 
under  the  review  of  that  Body  ?     As  to  seats  in  Par- 
liament, even  the  great  advocate  of  the  Catholic  claims 
appeared  to  admit,  that  this  would  be  attended  with  a 
considerable   degree   of  danger  ;  for  he  did  not  deny 
that  mischief  would  follow  from  such  apian,  but  only 
contended,   that  there   would  be    an   antidote  to  the 
evil  ;  that  the  mischief  would  be  so  much  diluted  by 
the  superiority  of  the  Protestants,  in  point  of  number, 
that  the  particles  would  be  so  imperceptible  in  the  mass 
of  the  body  of  that  House,  that  no   pernicious  conse- 
quences would  follow.     He  could  not,  however,  admit 
the  accuracy  of  the  calculation,  even   in  regard  to  the 
numbers.     The  Catholic  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of 
whom  he  wished   to  speak  with  all  possible   respect, 
had  great  influence  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  that 
influence  would,  no  doubt,  be  exerted  to  the  utmost 
to  give  them  weight  and  consequence  in  the  Legisla- 
ture.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  the    Protestants,   and   especially  the  Clergy, 
were  alarmed ;  and  he  thought  that  Rev.    Body  had 
been  observed  upon  with  shameful  rudeness  and  disre- 
spect in  that  House,  for  no  other  reason  that  he  could 
perceive,  except  that  they  thought  proper  to  use  their 
influence,  and  to  petition  the  Legislature  in  defence  of 
their  religion.   (Loud  cries  oj  hear,  hear.)  That  there 
was  a  principle  of  hostility  to   the   establishment,   or 
rather,  not  to  use  a  harsh  term,  that  there  was 
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thing  unfriendly  to  the  established  religion  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  considered  as  clear 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  Catholic  religion  itself. 
Those  who  believed  that  eternal  happiness  was  not  to 
be  obtained  out  of  the  pale  of  their  own  church,  must 
wish  to  have  that  church  established  by  law.  Here  he 
read  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  (from  the  low  tone 
in  which  he  spoke,  we  could  not  hear  by  whom  he 
stated  it  to  be  written),  by  which  it  appeared,  that 
some  time  ago  a  proposition  had  been  made,  or  an  ex- 
pectation entertained,  that  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
clergy  should  have  the  alternate  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  churches.  If  these  were  their  expressions  when 
they  had  but  little  power,  what  would  their  language 
be  when  they  should  have  obtained  all  they  asked? 
The  opinions  of  the  Irish  Catholics  were  more  rigidly 
Roman  Catholics  than  they  wereeven  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries.  In  those  countries  where  the  Govern- 
ments were  Catholic,  the  people  were  disposed, 
when  disputes  arose  between  them  and  the  Pope, 
rather  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Go- 
vernments; and  the  opinions  of  the  Pope  came  to 
the  people  through  the  strainer  of  Government,  if 
he  might  use  the  expression.  Hence  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  Church  in  France.  But  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics were  directly  and  immediately  connected  with 
the  Pope,  and  much  more  under  his  influence,  both  as 
to  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  What,  then,  were 
the  opinions  of  the  Pope  ?  He  would  not  go  back  to 
old  records,  but  take  the  opinions  of  the  present  Pope, 
on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration.  In  a  pastoral 
letter,  published  in  1808,  the  Pope  stated,  that  those 
who  were  so  indifferent  to  all  religion  as  to  suppose, 
that  other  sects  might  be  supported  or  allowed  to 
exist  along  with  the  Catholic  religion,  must  believe 
that  Christ  might  be  united  with  Belial, — light  with 
darkness, — piety  with  impiety.  And  in  a  second  pas- 
toral letter,  of  the  same  year,  his  Holiness  stated,  that 
to  allow  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  any  other  reli- 
gion than  those  of  the  Catholic  to  be  publicly  exer- 
cised, was  contrary  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
good  of  the  State.  That  in  recognizing  all  sects,  the 
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Government  did    not  show  a  proper  respect  to  the 
laws   of  the    Catholic   Church,   and   that   this  was  a 
persecution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  out  of  the  pal< 
of  which  there  was  no  hope  of  salvation.     When  sue) 
were  the  opinions  of  the  Catholics  on  the  subject  o1 
toleration,  was  it  possible  that  any  one,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  that  religion,  should  not  attempt  to  re-establisl 
it  in  all  its  splendour  and  pre-eminence,  if  he  had  th< 
power  to  do  so  ?     It  had  been  said,  that  the  Catholic! 
disclaimed  these  sentiments ;  but  he  had  heard  no  sucl 
disclaimer.     He  did  not  blame   the  Roman  Catholii 
Clergy  ;  they  acted,  no  doubt,  like  conscientious  mei 
in  obeying  the  Pope,  who  taught  them  these  doctrines. 
It  might  be  alledged,  perhaps,  that  the  Laity  did  not 
hold  these  opinions.  That  there  might  be  some  Catho- 
lics, of  excellent  education  and  understanding,  win 
might  hold  different  opinions,  he  was  not  disposed  t< 
deny  ;    but  then  it  was  obvious,  that  the  mass  of  th< 
Catholics  would  follow  the  opinions  of  their  Pastors. 
What  the  opinions  of  the  Pope  were,  which  the  Pas- 
tors would  of  course  adopt,  he  had  already  stated, 
far  as  regarded  the  subject  of  toleration,-'— opinions  nol 
promulgated  ages  ago,  but  given  at  the  moment;  and 
as  the  Irish  Catholics  were  so  nearly  and  immediately 
connected  with  the  Pope,  would  it  not  be  highly  dan- 
gerous to  admit  them  to  political  power  ?    The  fair 
statement  of  the   question  was  this  :    ce  We  cannot 
vest  you   with   authority  to  judge  and   legislate  in 
regard  to  our  establishment,  which  you  hold  to  be 
sinful  and  mischievous.    We  admit  that  your  ambition 
is   fair — that  your  talents   would  be  useful;  but  we 
must  defend  ourselves,  and  this  is  our  only  reason  for 
excluding  you  from  political  and  judicial  power."  But 
it  might  be  said,  that  this  was  casting  an  unjust  impu- 
tation on  the  Catholics.    He  denied  that  there  was  any 
unjust  imputation  :  it  was  no  more  than  a  fair  deduc- 
tion from  their  own  religious  tenets.     The  arguments 
were  such  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Government  might 
very   properly   use   in   regard  to    Protestants.     The 
appointment  of  the  Protestant  Neckar,  to   the  high 
office  which  he  held  in  France,  was  in  no  slight  degree 
the  cause  of  those  miseries,  which  ii|  the  course  of 
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the  French  Revolution  had  been  experienced  by  France 
and  other  nations.  It  might  be  argued,  that  the 
Catholic  would  be  restrained,  by  oaths,  from  doing 
any  thing  hostile  to  the  Protestant  Establishment. 
He  was  apprehensive,  however,  that  in  many  instances, 
principle  and  prejudice  might  be  too  much  for 
the  oath.  Adopting  the  Phrase  of  a  Noble  Lord 
(Bristol,  we  think  he  said)  in  speaking  of  the  Test 
Act,  he  might  say,  that  there  would  be  a  political 
conscience  on  one  side,  and  a  Catholic  conscience 
on  the  other  ;  and  they  could  not  be  certain  that  the 
latter  might  not  prevail,  on  many  important  occasions. 
Adverting  next  to  the  subject  of  securities,  he  said, 
that  these  had  been  all  rejected  by  the  Catholics 
with  indignation.  The  Veto  had  been  refused,  as  had 
the  domestic  nomination.  He  had  prophesied  that 
it  would  be  so,  somewhat  like  Cassandra,  for  he  did 
not  at  the  time  obtain  much  credit.  Indeed,  the 
nomination  or  appointment  by  the  Pope  appeared  to 
be  a  vital  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  No 
appointment  of  a  Bishop,  or  a  Priest, — no  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament, — was  valid  without  his  confir- 
mation or  authority,  in  some  manner  exercised.  It 
had  been  honestly  said,  by  the  Catholics,  that  to  serve 
an  ejectment  on  the  Pope  in  these  respects,  was  to 
strike  at  the  foundation  of  their  religion.  It  had 
been  alleged,  that  the  intemperate  expressions  ascribed 
to  some  of  the  Catholics  were  not  sanctioned  by  the 
body.  His  answer  to  this  was,  that  he  had  never 
heard  that  language  disclaimed  by  the  body  of  the 
Catholics  ;  and  if  that  body  really  disclaimed  it,  they 
acted  very  unfairly  towards  Parliament,  in  leaving  it 
to  infer  from  their  silence,  that  they  adopted  that 
language.  What,  then,  could  they  gain  by  going 
into  a  Committee  ?  The  Catholics  refused  securities, 
at  a  time  when  security  was  most  necessary.  The 
Pope  was  at  present  the  protegi  and  slave  of  Buona* 
parte ;  he  was  chained  down  to  a  residence  in  France, 
and  the  man  was  a  slave  qui  nun  potest  ire  quo  vult : 
his  orders  might  not  be  those  of  the  Pope,  but 
those  of  Buonaparte ;  and  the  craft  of  that  sub- 
tle and  dangerous  tyrant  ought  to  be  met  by 
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every    act    of  caution    on    our    part.     But    then    it 
had     been     argued,     that    in    other     countries, — not 
small  countries  like  Switzerland,  but  extensive  king- 
doms,— the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  religions 
were  publicly  acknowledged,  and  existed  in  harmony 
together.  In  such  countries,  however,  the  Established 
Religion  was  no    part  of  the   Constitution  as  in  this 
country,  or  otherwise  the  States  were  despotic ;  and  there 
the  evils  arising  from  such  a  situation  of  things  might 
be  more  easily  prevented  or   remedied.      But  if  with 
a  constitution  such  as  that  of  the  British  dominions, 
youadmitted  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  a  coun- 
try where  the  majority  of  the  people    was    Catholic, 
to  a  share  in  the  political  power,  there  could  be     lit- 
tle doubt  how  in  a  few  years  the   minority  would  be 
disposed  of.     (Hear,  hear.}     It  had  been  said,    that 
the  removal  of  disabilities   would    remove  animosity. 
That  he  doubted  : — he  was   rather  inclined   to  think 
that  it  would  rather  kindle  than  extinguish  animosity. 
Equal  power  would  only  inflame  the  contests  between 
the  parties.     This  had  been  the  effect  of  such  proceed- 
ings in  other  countries.     It  had  been  the  effect  of  the 
famous  edict  of  Nantz,  which   had  been  so  often  ad- 
verted to  on  the  other  side.     The  disputes  of  the  two 
parties  had  only  assumed  a  fiercer  character  in  conse- 
quence of  that  edict.     The  only  mode   of  preserving 
peace  and  good  order,    was  to  secure  the    ascendancy 
of  the  one,  and  to  tolerate   the  other,  without  admit- 
ting it  to  any  political  power.     He  saw  no  prospect  of 
conciliation  from  granting  the  Catholic  claims.     The 
petitions  on  the  table  proved,    that  the  Protestants  of 
England  and  Ireland  felt  a  strong  anxiety  on  this  sub- 
ject.    These  were  the  petitions,  not  of  the  rabble,  but 
of  the  middle  ranks,  who  were  capable  of  judging  of 
the  nature  of  the   question.      If  the  Catholics  refused 
securities,  nothing  could  be   done  with  satisfaction  to 
the  Protestants.      Where,  then,   was  the  use  of  going 
into  a  Committee  ?      The  Catholics  said  they  consider- 
ed securities  as  insults,  injuries,  and  persecutions  :  and 
would  they  think  them  less  so  from  being  put  in  the 
black  letter  of  au  art  of -Parliament  ?      Why  this  exa- 
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initiation  de  bene  esse — 4his  idle  parade  of  conciliation 
which  must  end  in  nothing  ?  If  the  Catholics  com- 
plained of  specific  grievances,  let  them  bring  them- 
before  the  House,  with  the  means  by  which  they  pro- 
posed to  remedy  them  ;  and  let  them  apply  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone,  and  temper.  He  did  not  know  but  some 
further  relaxations  might  be  made;  but  tlrey  ought 
not  to  open  a  wholesale  shop  of  grievances.  If  they 
were  to  do  so,  they  might  be  supplied,,  no  doubt,  with 
plenty  of  fashionable  articles  of  that  kind  from  Ire- 
land. Why  had  not  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man (Canning)  under  the  Gallery,  come  forward  with 
bis  panacea  on  this  subject,  instead  of  waiting  till  so 
late  an  hour  before  he  displayed  his  great  talents 
in  enlightening  the  House  on  the  question  ?  At  pre- 
sent the  House  was  in  the  dark,  in  absolute  obscurity. 
What  were  they  to  do  when  they  went  into  the  Com- 
mittee— cut  bono — for  what  end  or  purpose  were 
they  to  adopt  this  mode  of  proceeding?  No  one 
had  been  able  to  give  any  distinct  information  on 
that  subject,  and  they  were  left  to  fish  in  the  dark. 
They  were  to  go  into  a  Committee  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  they  were  to  do  there,  in  hopes 
thaj  they  might  get  they  knew  not  what  information, 
from  they  knew  not  whom.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  he  could  see  no  reason  for  going  into  a  Com- 
mittee, and  should  therefore  certainly  vote  against 
the  proposition. 

Lord  CAS TLEREAGH  said,  it  was  with  great 
pain  and  distrust  in  his  own  individual  judgment,  that 
he  felt  himself,  on  the  present  occasion,  compelled  to 
differ  from  those  with  whom  he  usually  acted  ;  but  a 
sense  of  duty  alone  would  influence  his  vote  that  night, 
He  never  felt  less  prone  to  suffer  personal  considera- 
tions to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  a  great  public  ques- 
tion, conducted  as  it  had  been  throughout,  with  the 
utmost  moderation  and  temper:  he  hoped,  therefore, 
that  if  beheld  himself  bound  to  repel  an  accusation 
brought  against  him  by  an  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman,  (Mr.  Plunkett)  on  a  preceding  evening, 
that  Gentleman  would  impute  the  answer  to  the  sin- 
cere respect  which  he  (Lord  C.)  thought  due  to 
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every  thing  which  fell  from  so  eminent  a  person.  It 
was  charged  to  him  as  a  fault,  that  holding-  the  opi- 
nions which  he  held  on  this  subject,  he  consented  to 
form  part  of  an  Administration,  whose  understood 
principle,  upon  their  accession  to  office,  was  to  resist 
the  Catholic  claims.  He  must  say  in  answer  fo  this 
charge,  that  so  far  from  feeling  it  to  be  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  empire  that  the  controui of  Government 
should  be  withheld  from  this  measure,  he  most  de- 
cidedly thought  that  it  ought  to  be  above  all  others 
entirely  free  from  party  struggle.  (Hear.}  If  it  could 
not  be  carried  by  the  cordial  unbiassed  wishes  of  all 
parties, — if  it  were  not  exempt  from  all  influence  ex- 
cept its  own  principle,  and  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  represented  Commons  of  England, — it  could  never 
bea  blessing  to  the  nation.  (Hear.} 

The  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  (whose  talentg 
excited  the  highest  admiration,  and  whose  convincing 
speech  could  never  be  forgot)  might  easily  call  to  his 
recollection,  whether  it  was  a  taste  for  office  or  a  sense 
of  duty  which  induced  the  present  Administration 
s^.me  lime  ago  to  remain  in  power.  He  might  also 
rec<  licet,  that  the  present  was  not  the  first  adminis- 
tration which  had  been  divided  on  this  very  subject: 
that  of  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  formed  so  distin- 
guished a  part,  it.  was  well  known,  was  so  constituted, 
that  the  only  Catholic  measure  in  which  the  persons 
in  that  Cabinet  could  concur,  was  that  Bill  which 
they  afterwards  abandoned  ;  consenting  to  remain  in 
office,  and  holding  themselves  entitled  to  give  indivi- 
dual opinions,  h  stead  of  the  united  weight  of  Govern- 
nieitt,  on  this  very  same  proposition,  which  was  now 
befo.e  the  House.  As  to  the  measure  itself,  his  opi- 
nion was  decidedlvin  favour  of  it,  as  it  had  been  last 
Session  (hear.}  ri  hough  he  had  been  called  upon 
by  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  he  did  not  thii.k  himself 
bound  to  originate  any  specific  plan  :  he  confessed 
that  he  saw  almost  insurmountable  difli  uities  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  proposed  object:  yet  he  did 
not  feel  the  less  inclined  cordially  to  embaik  in  the 
proposition  which  had  been  made  last  year  by  one 
Kight  Hon.  Gentleman,  and  this  year  by  another 
Right  Hon.  Geatleinaii,  because  he  was  willing, 
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though  lie  could  not  see  his  way  himself,  to  follow 
the  views  of  others,  -who  might  he  ahle  to  effect  that 
which  was  rot  obvious  to  his  own  mind,  (hear,  hear.) 
It  was  evidently  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  House  last 
Sessions,  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed,  that 
it  might  be  ascertained  what  were  the  precise  difficul- 
ties of  this  important  question  ;  what  were  the  obsta- 
cles which  caused  it  to  stand  still ;  and  whether  and 
how  far  those  impediments  could  be  removed?  Then, 
as  now,  he  was  himself  determined,  never  to  assent  to 
any  pronosition  which  should  not  secure  the  establish* 
ed  religion  ;  but  he  must  say,  that  when  he  compared 
the  present  situation  of  affairs  with  the  state  of  things 
at  that  time,  he  could  see  no  substantive  changes  since 
the  last  year  which  should  induce  the  House  to  come 
to  a  different  decision.  (Hear.)  As  to  the  temper 
evinced  by  the  Catholics  (which  he  lamented  as  tend- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  their  own  hopes),  what  feel- 
ings were  now  expressed  by  that  body,  which  had  not 
appeared  last  year?  The  situation  of  the  Pope  was 
not  effectually  altered  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops,  as  to  the  operation  of  his  confinement,  was 
given  so  far  back  as  in  November,  1809.  All  these 
obstacles  were,  therefore,  in  as  full  force  in  the  last 
year,  as  they  were  now.  Why,  then,  it  would  be 
asked,  did  be  then  consent  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  J  for  this  reason — ^be- 
cause, though  his  own  understanding  did  not  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  seeing  his  way  through  the 
opposing  difficulties,  yet  he  thought  it  a  subject  be- 
coming the  united  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  investigate 
and  determine. 

It  was  said,  that  there  had  been,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  agreatcbange  iu  public  opinion  ;  hediffered  with 
those  who  thought  so.  But  if  it  were  so,  he  should 
think  this  an  additional  reason  for  a  full  and  impar- 
tial discussion.  l<"or  himself,  he  couici  not  collect 
from  the  public  temper  expressed  in  the  Petitions, 
that  the  people  would  be  averse  from  Catholic  con^ 
cession,  provided  the  measure  should  be  accom- 
panied with  proper  regulations,  and  the  Catholic 
tone  were  less  violent  and  intemperate.  It  was  certainly 
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true,  that  a  very  respectable  number  of  Protestants, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  had  a  general  dislike  to 
the  measure  ;  yet  this  was  by  no  means  the  universal 
or  the  more  prevailing  opinion.  There  were,  indeed, 
strong  feelings  on  this  subject  among  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  ;  yet  those  prejudices  were  so  softened 
and  altered,  that  had  the  Catholics  assumed  a  milder 
language,  the  country  would  have  felt  a  very  different 
disposition.  As  proof  of  this,  he  would  refer,  as  well 
to  the  tenor  of  most  of  the  petitions,  as  to  the  tone  of 
moderation  and  temper  which  had  pervaded  the  debate. 
He  would  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  views 
of  this  subject,  as  taken  by  other  persons.  As  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Catholics,  that  all  regulations  would 
be  mockeries  and  he  felt  insults,  that  he  should  be 
acting  a  contemptible  part,  if  he  held  out  to  them  the 
prospect  of  desired  privileges  on  condition,  which  as 
men  of  honour,  or  in  decorous  consistency  to  the  faith 
of  their  ancestors,  they  could  not  conscientiously  ac- 
cept. (Hear.)  An  Hon.  General  had  alledged  that  such 
must  be  the  case  with  respect  to  any  regulations  :  this 
was  not  the  language  held  in  1793;  such  a  reflection 
would  then  have  been  thought  a  reproach.  AVhat ! 
shall  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  declare,  that  they  cannot 
consent  to  adhere  to  such  a  constitution  of  things  as 
has  prevailed  in  all  Catholic  countries  in  Europe  ! 
Such  a  pretence  would  be  quite  idle  :  they  must  see 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  there  could 
be  nothing  inconsistent  or  unreasonable  in  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  regulation.  Such  an  argument  was, 
therefore,  improvident  and  injudicious;  and  he  would 
defend  the  Catholics  against  the  imputation  that  such 
were  their  sentiments  :  if  they  were,  they  were  much 
altered  since  he  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  them 
in  1793. 

He  wished  to  speak  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  only 
part  in  which  it  appeared  to  him  to  touch  upon  this 
subject.  In  adverting  to  the  tenets  of  an  establish- 
ment, great  forbearance  should  be  exercised ;  every 
Church  had  on  its  records,  tenets,  of  which  it  in  time 
became  ashamed :  these,  though  obsolete,  were  suffer- 
ed to  remain,  because  it  was  frequently  a  difficult  and 
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unpleasant  employment  to  wipe  away  the  errors  of  our 
ancestors.  (Hear.]    The  Pastoral  of  the  Pope,  which 
had  been  so  much   reprobated,    was  issued    at  a  time 
when  he  was  completely  stripped  of  power,   and  must 
be  considered  as  an  angry  effusion    uttered  in  self-de- 
fence.    He  did  not  pretend  to  be  blind  to  the  danger 
of  the  power  of  the  Papal  See :  it   might  be  rendered 
formidable  as  a  political  instrument,  and  his  opinions 
might  become  strong  engines  of  attack    to  serve  pai> 
ticular  purposes.     He  well  saw,  that  not  all  the  might 
of  the  Emperor  of  France  was  able  to  depress  or  destroy 
the  influence  of  the  Pope;  and  not  long  since  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effects  of  this  influence. 
In  the  expedition  of  General  Moore,  a  courier  was  in- 
tercepted,   who    was    conveying  to  Buonaparte    the 
weekly  dispatch  of  Fouche,  the  Minister   of  Police- 
In  this  document  was  explained  the  state  of  the  public 
mind ;  and  it  was  predicted,  that  Buonaparte  would 
succeed  in  Spain,  if  he  did  not  attempt  to  do  violence 
to  the  Pope,  and  through  him  to  the  universal  Catholic 
feeling  throughout  Europe.  Attention  was  paid  to  this 
advice,  and  it  was   not  till  after  the  defeat  of  Austria 
that  the  Pope  was  humiliated  :  and  now,  when  difficul- 
ties pressed  on  the  Ruler  of  France,  the  Pope  was  re- 
leased.     He  did  not,  therefore,  deny  that  the  influence 
of  the  Pope  v/as  great,, — that  wielded   in  conjunction 
with  the  resources  of  the  French  empire,   it  might  be 
formidable.      The  Pope,  therefore,  became   a    proper 
object  of  constitutional    jealousy  ;    but  he   did    not 
the  less  feel,  on  this  account,  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  this  great  question,  and  providing  the  best  remedies 
against  all  possible  danger.     He  would  not  consent  to 
stir  a  step,  unless  he  was  convinced  that  every   step 
would  be  secure:  but  hewasconvinced  thatifthe  Catho- 
lics should  be  suffered  to  embark  in  one  common  caus« 
.with  common  privileges,  the  nation  was  strong  enough 
not  to  suffer  by  this  allowedunion  in  a  common  interest. 
,  \Yhatever  might  be  thesentimentsot'  the  Pope,  thecon- 
'duct  of  the  Catholics  had  been  most  zealously  friendly 
"to  the  British   Constitution  ;  and   he  conjured  them 
now  to   consider,  that   in  the   proposed  regulations, 
no    other    principles,    no    other    modes  .of   action 
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were    adopted,     than    what    were    common    to    all 
Catholic    States     in    Europe.     Even    in    Spain,    the 
Government   had  been   so  jealous  of  Papal  interfer- 
ence,   that  bv  an  act  of  State,  they  extinguished  the 
power  of  the  Pope  till   it  should    operate  merely    for 
religious,  and  not  for  political  purposes.     All,  there- 
fore, that  was  intended  to  be  offered  by  way  of  security, 
appeared  to  be  the  fundamental  policy  of  every  state  : 
and  the  Catholics  should  remember,  that  the  precedent 
was  drawn  from  the  records  of  those  times  when  their 
ancestors  laid  tire  foundation  of  our  liberties.    (Hear.) 
"As  authorities  have  been  adduced/*  continued  Lord 
Castlereagb,  "  to  which  the  house  seems  inclined  to 
pay  every  proper  attention  and  deference,  it  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  the  duties  which  I  owe  to  the  character 
and  feelings  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as  to  my  own  feelings 
and  conviction,  were  1,  on  the  present  occasion,  inter- 
esting as  it  is,  both  by  the  vast  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  discuss  it,  to  omit  stating  the  opinions  of  that 
great  statesman;  1  must,  therefore,  with  the  most  undis- 
guised expression,  andthemostperfect  candour,declare 
that  with  all  the  means  which  1  possessed   in  the  full 
confidence  of  friendship  with  Mr.  Pitt,  I  had  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose,  that  he  did  not  think  the  enquiry 
as  proposed  to  be  now  instituted  into  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  of  con- 
cession  proportionate  to  the  justice  of  these  claims, 
were  not  only  expedient,  wise,  and  salutary,  but  fun- 
damentally necessary.     1  am,  at  the  same  time,  bound 
to  observe,  that  he  thought   the  principal  objections 
arising  to  these    concessions,  sprang   out  of  the  vio- 
lent and  inconsiderate  views  entertained  and  express- 
ed    by   the    Roman    Catholics  themselves.     But  al- 
though these  were  his  sentiments,  and  to  his  expres- 
sion of  them,  I  am  at  this  moment  enabled  to  bear  the 
most  unequivocal  testimony,  1  can  safely  add,  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  my  friendly  and  political  intercourse 
with  him,  I  never   could  at  any  one  period  discover, 
that  the  determination  of  his  mind  was  changed  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  concc  s  , ions  to  theRomanCarho- 
Uc*,  either  in  the  justice  or  the  expediency  of  the  mea- 
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sure.  I  have,  Sir,  taken  the  liberty  to  be  thus  clear 
and  explicit,  because  my  confidence  and  conviction 
are  strengthened,  not  only  by  the  means  I  possessed  of 
knowing  his  mind  and  feelings,  but  because  my  recol- 
lection of  his  opinions  is  unimpaired.  During  the  pre- 
sent as  on  all  former  discussions,  the  word  'security*  has 
been  used,  and  used  certainly,  I  admit,  with  great  pro- 
priety as  far  as  the  true  sense  of  the  word  respects  our 
establishment  in  Church  and  State.  If  I  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  expression,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
call  'security*  the  adoption  of  some  system,  whatever 
that  system  may  be,  which  prevailing  as  it  does 
in  every  Catholic  country,  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  a 
country,  Protestant  in  the  establishment  of  its  civil 
and  political  rights,  Protestant  in  their  progressive 
state,  and  Protestant  in  their  present  permanence 
^nd  ultimate  prosperity.  There  is  one  broad  prin- 
ciple, which  I  can  never  be  induced  to  abandon,  I 
mean,  the  guards  and  provisions  necessary  to  be 
adopted,  in  order  to  meet  and  counteract  the  inter- 
ference of  the  court  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  its  politi- 
cal opinions,  and  the  dissemination  of  them  in  a  country 
which  does  not  entertain  religious  doctrines  of  a  si- 
milar nature.  This  safeguard,  although  required  by 
the  establishments  and  Governments  of  Catholic  coun- 
tries themselves,  is  still  more  decidedly  called  for  and 
enforced  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Pope,  who, 
being  detained  by  our  most  inveterate  enemy,  may- 
be compelled  to  become  the  instrument  of  his  perfidi- 
ous and  ambitious  views.  I  should  not,  in  my  allu- 
sion to  the  influence  of  the  papal  authority,  forget  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  uses  and  em- 
ployments to  which  the  different  orders  of  Monks  and 
Friars  dependent  upon  the  will  of  their  different  prin- 
cipals, maybe  perverted  for  the  attainment  of  politi- 
cal ends,  in  consequence  of  the  commands  of  these 
principals,  to  whom  their  respective  orders  and  insti- 
tutions have  sworn  submission  and  obedience.  Why, 
let  me  ask,  are  the  communications  from  the  See  of 
Rome,  or  from  the  principals  of  these  religious  or- 
<]ers9  to  be  made  matters  of  secrecy  ?  What  necessi- 
ty c*u  there  be  for  concealment  ?  Certainly  none, 
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bnt  in  the   single  point  of  profession.     I    am,   Sir, 
now   speaking   with   respect   to  facts    which  cannot 
be  contradicted,  and  with   the   truth   of  which  eve- 
ry Catholic   is  acquainted.      Where    concealment  is 
necessary,    I  can  have    no   objection  to   concealment 
in  matters   of  pure   religion    and  conscientious  feel- 
ing:   but    in    those   common,     and   as  they    should 
be  and   really  are,  acts  of  public  intercourse,  secrecy 
and  concealment  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  when 
exercised,  must  necessarily   become   the   subject   of 
just  distrust  and  well-founded  suspicion.  Having,  Sir, 
noticed  the  nature  of  the  security  to  which  I  naturally 
look  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings   which  maybe 
adopted  in  the  Committee,  1  next  direct  my  attention  to 
the  Veto,  which  has  so  frequently  become  the  subject 
of  discussion,  both  in  and  out  of  doors.     After  all  the 
care  I  have  bestowed  upon    the  consideration  of  this 
point,   I  must  confess  1  am   at  a   loss    to  find   how 
the  Catholics  can   find    it  inconsistent,  as  it  has  in 
certain  cases  been  maintained,  with  the  best  spirit  of 
their  religion,  and  with  the  justice  of  their  claims.     I 
have  been  lately  led  to  believe,  and  I  am  now  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion^   that  this  veto  affords,  not  only 
no  satisfaction  to  the   Catholics,  but  that  it  is  even 
condemned  as  a  measure   which  we  have  no  right  to 
require.  But,  Sir,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  state  facts  as   they  have  actually  occurred,  and  to 
assure  the    House,  that  this  veto  was  not  proposed 
by  myself,  or  by  those  with   whom  I  had  the  honour 
to  act.     On  the  contrary.  Sir,  I  can  venture  to  state 
that  it   was  formally  and  explicitly  proposed  to  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  by  the  Roman   Catholics  them- 
selves.    I  can  also  state  with  the   same  confidence, 
that  no  idea   was  ever  entertained  of  acquiring  patro- 
nage in  the  Catholic    Church,   on    the    part   of  the 
Government,  in  consequence  of  the  veto,  which  was 
not,  as  I  have  observed,  the  favourite  measure  of  my 
colleagues  or  myself,    but  which,  in  truth,  was  first, 
held  out  as  the  result  of  the  best  wishes  and  mature 
deliberations  of  the  Catholics   themselves.     I  will  be 
still  more  explicit  on  this  head ;  and  I  can  add,  that 
such  was  their  liberality  on  the  occasion,  that  they 
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ran  before  the  wishes,  and  outstripped  the  desires  of 
the  Government  itself.  J  am  therefore  authorised  in 
laying  down  this  plain  and  undeniable  principle,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics,  in  their  avowed  character  as 
honest  men,  have  no  right  to  attribute  to  the  Govern- 
ment any  idea  of  acquiring  patronage  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  ;  and  that  the 
veto  was  in  reality  not  suggested  by  the  Government, 
but  was  proposed  to  the  consideration,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  adoption  of  Ministers  by  themselves. 
This  principle  did  not  go  by  any  means,  or  by  any 
possible  operation,  to  sever  the  Pope  from  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  It  was  proposed  to  learn  from  their  own 
statements,  and  their  own  opinions,  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  individuals  whom  they  were  desirous  of 
placing  in  the  situations  which  they  wished  to  have  pro- 
perly filled;  the  proposition  came  with  the  more  ear- 
nestness, from  the  certain  conviction  that  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  revival  of  jarring  jealousies,  and  the 
diffusion  of  animosities  and  bickerings,  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  community  at  large. 
In  expressing  my  wish  t>  go  into  the  Committee,  I 
do  it  the  more  sincerely,  because  I  am  convinced  it  is 
the  best  and  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  wishes  of 
those  who  are  friendly  to  the  Catholics,  and  of 
encountering  and  satisfying  the  objections  of  those 
who  are  inimical  to  their  claims.  I  concur  in  resting 
this  right  upon  the  same  principles  which  I  laid  down 
and  supported  last  year.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
who  brought  forward  this  question, — in  a  way  cer- 
tainly which  does  honour  to  his  candour  and  abilities, 
no  less  than  to  the  cause  which  he  advocates, — tells  us, 
that  he  means  to  propose  in  the  Committee  a  general 
Resolution,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Bill  which  he 
intends  to  propose;  and  he  assures  us,  that  the  Bill 
will  be  in  the  strictest  conformity  to  the  Resolution. 
This  line  of  conduct  I  think  perfectly  fair,  for  the 
Bill  must  of  course  be  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
and  after  having  undergone  the  examination  which  it 
may  be  found  to  require,  it  will  be  then  for  the 
House  to  determine,  whether  the  Bill  be  fit  and  pro- 
per to  be  entertained.  Sg  far  I  readily  coincide  with 
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the  \iews  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  ;  yet  I 
must  say  with  all  the  candour  which  the  Right  Hon. 
Gent  has  a  ri^ht  to  expect  frot"  me,  that  the  proposed 
Bill  is  one,  if  I  understand  it  as  I  should,  designed  to  re- 
peal all  former  acts  against  the  Catholics,  with  the  simple 
o   t  full  recognition  of  the  Established  Church.  If  this 
be  all  the  provision  to  be  made, — if  this  be  all  the  safe- 
guard to  he  set  up  for  the  establishment  in  Church  and 
State,   as  it  actually  exists, — I  must,  Sir,  now  declare, 
that  this  Bill  shall  have  my  decided  and  unqualified 
opposition  ;  for,  anxious  as  I  am   to  obtain  the   best 
possible  security  for  the  preservation  of  the   constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State,   I   arn   bound  to  maintain, 
that  such  a  Bill   cannot  impart  any   security  propor- 
tionate to  the  apprehensions  and  fears  which  a  mea- 
sure  so  very  general  and  undefined  must  excite.     Let 
me  rather  speak  out  plainly,  and  say,  that  such  a  Bill 
would  call  into  question  the  very  security  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  it  is  at  present  established  in  Church  and 
State.     1  cannot,  Sir,  consent  to  a  sweeping   Bill  of 
He  peals,  without  the  adjustment  of  precise  points, — 
•without  the  settlement  of  disputed  claims, — without 
the  sanction    of  those  safeguards   to   which    we    are 
bound  finally  to  look,  leaving    us,  should   we  be   so 
absurd  aud  preposterous  as  to  adopt  it,  in  danger, — if 
not  of  impending  and  sudden  ruin,  at  least  exposed  to 
certain  and  ultimate  destruction.     It  is,  therefore,  my 
fixed  opinion,  that  the  Right  HOIK  Gentleman  ought 
to  give  to  the  House  the  whole  of  the  system   upon 
which  he  means  to  proceed  ;  and  to  state  in  specific 
terms  the  means  by  which  he  hopes  to  be  enabled  to 
carry  it  on.     I  think  most  seriously,  that  great  danger 
is  likely  to  arise  to  the  country,  from  the  exclusion  in 
•which  the  Catholics  are  compelled  to  live  out  of  the 
Constitution,  and    from  their   consequent   connection 
with  and  dependence  upon  a  foreign  Power  ;  yet  the 
difficulties  that  are  to  be  overcome  in   obviating  the 
danger  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  and  considerable.     I 
certainty  would  not  propose  that  this  House,  in  legis- 
lating for  the  Cutiiolics  of  Ireland,  should  go  so  far  as 
to  prtcteti  by  way  of  premunire  against  their  inter- 
course with  %  foreign  Power ;  but  I  would  have  re* 
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course  to  every  justifiable  mode  to  render  that  inter- 
course,   since  it  is   thought  indispensably  requisite, 
congenial  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    The  Right  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  ( Mr. 
Plunkett)  would  agree  to  some  temporary  and  contin- 
gent provisions  and  conditions  suitable  to  the  accept- 
ance and  conformity  of  the  Catholics.     Surely,  Sir,  so 
vague — so  indefinite  a  system,  could  not  be  attended 
\vith  any  results  satisfactory  either  to  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  to  the  views  of  the  Protestants 
most  favourable  to  these  claims.     What  could  be  the 
security  they  would  hold  out  ?  What  ground  could 
the  claimants  have  for  their  permanence  ?  They  might 
remain  altogether,  if  unaccepted,  a  dead  letter  ;  and 
if  accepted,  they  might  be  repealed  by  any  new  Par- 
liament.    Upon  my  consideration  of  the  whole  of  this 
important  question,  I  arn  convinced,  that  the  propo- 
sition under  proper  and  just  regulations  may,  so  far 
from  being  dangerous  to  the  Church  and  State,  give 
great  additional  security  to  the  Constitution,  and  im- 
part new  strength  to  the  British   Empire,  in  its  re- 
sources, means,  and  activity.     Under  this  impression, 
I  shall  give  my  vote  for   going  into  the  Committee: 
yet  1  must  say,  that   Parliament  will,  notwithstand- 
ing, be  unprepared  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  fi  lal 
adjustment  of  all  the  necessary  regulations  and  guards 
for  the  preservation  of  our  happy  establishment,  whe- 
ther civilly  or  religiously  considered.     There  unques- 
tionably does  appear  to  me,  at  the  present  moment,  an 
almost  insurmountable  obstacle,  in  the  state  to  which 
the  Pope  is  reduced,  and  in  the  thraldom  to  which  he 
is  degraded  by  a  perfidious  and  inveterate  enemy ;  yet 
I  will  not  presume   to   maintain,  that  this  obstacle, 
great  as  it  is,  may   not   be   overcome  by   precautions 
and  provisions,  which  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  and  the  House  to  ascertain  and  to  adopt.   I 
cannot  but  consider  it  prudent  and  wise  in  the  House 
to  take  the  whole  of  the  case  under  their  grave  and 
mature  consideration  ;  their  interference  and  labours 
must  be  felt  with  gratitude,  and  the  consequences  may 
be  productive  of  the  most  salutary  benefits,  not  to  the 
Catholics  only,  but  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
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and  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire.  Upon 
these  principles  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  go  into  the  Com- 
mittee, where  all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  connected 
with  the  subject  will  be  fairly  met  and  discussed,  and 
where  investigation  will,  in  all  probability,,  produce 
results  equally  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  and  security  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State.*' 

Mr.  ROSE  assured  the  House,  that  if  he  were 
convinced  any  real  benefits  were  like  to  arise  from  go- 
ing into  the  proposed  Committee,  no  man  could  be 
more  disposed  to  assent  to  that  measure  than  himself. 
He  felt  it  due,  however,  to  his  own  feelings  and  con- 
viction, to  observe,  as  the  Noble  Lord  had  mentioned 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  having  undergone  no 
change  of  mind  with  respect  to  the  question  before 
the  House;  that  if  the  Noble  Lord  meant  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  of  opinion  relief  should  be  extended  to 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  he  agreed  with  the  Noble 
Lord :  but  if  the  Noble  Lord  meant  to  say  that  Mr. 
Pitt's  mind  had  undergone  no  change  whatever  on  the 
subject,  and  that  his  opinion  was  not  affected  by  any 
new  objection,  he  should  beg  leave  to  differ  totally 
with  the  Noble  Lord;  for  he  was  convinced,  that  if 
Mr.  Pitt  were  at  that  moment  in  the  House,  he  would 
vote  against  the  motion. 

Lord  CASTLEREAGH  explained.  He  contended 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  uniformly  consistent  in  sup- 
porting the  expediency  of  the  Catholic  Claims:  and 
in  advocating  that  sentiment,  exclusively  of  his  own 
individual  experience  of  that  great  Statesman's  opi- 
nions, he  begged  leave  to  appeal  to  the  causes  which 
had  influenced  his  going  out  of  office.  With  regard 
to  the  particular  line  of  conduct  which  Mr.  Pitt 
might  adopt,  were  he  then  present,  he  would  leave  it 
to  the  House  to  decide,  whether  they,  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman,  or  himself,  could  be  justified 
in  delivering  a  decided  opinion. 

Mr.  MANNERS  BUTTON  objected  to  the  sneer- 
ing way  in  which  the  petitions  from  the  Protestants 
had  been  treated.  Going  into  a  Committee,  unless 
they  went  into  a  full  deliberation,  and  came  to  a  prac- 
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tical  decision,  would  be  productive  of  more  evil  than 
benefit:  exciting  hopes  in  the  Catholics  never  to  be 
realized,    and  a  ferment  in  the  Protestant  minds  not 
readily  to  be  allayed.     He  denied  the  justness  of  the 
charge  of  indecency  against  the  Protestant  Clergy  for 
the  part  they  had  taken.     Though  they  had  a  right  to 
take  part  in  any  question,  yet  this  was  not  a  mere 
political  question,   because  the  very  safeguards  pro- 
posed were  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
It  was  not  for  monopoly  of  power,  but  because  they 
feared  this  measure  would  affect  the  stability  of  their 
Establishment,  that  they  petitioned.     He  was  shocked 
at  the  misrepresentation  of  the  Charge  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  by  a  Worthy  Baronet,  who  spoke  of  that 
Prelate  as  his  respected  friend.     He  hoped  he  had 
since  read   the   pamphlet,    and  altered   his    opinion, 
which  would  otherwise  appear  most  extraordinary. 
As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  authority,   whose  decease   in  such 
times  as  these  he  much  lamented,  he  had  no  new  pro- 
position to  offer  •  but  with  common  opportunities  of 
information,  he  believed  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  sincere  in 
his   object,  guarding  it  with  proper  securities,  but 
that  he  did  not  act  upon  it,    owing   to   times   and 
circumstances.     He  thought  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  were 
living,  he  would  not  have  agreed  to  go  into  the  Com- 
mittee, unless  he  knew  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
measure  to  be  proposed. 

Sir  R.  HERON  explained  as  to  what  he  had  said 
respecting  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  read  passages 
from  the  publication,  to  confirm  the  opinion  he  had 
expressed  in  a  former  stage  of  the  debate. 

The  Hon.  F.  ROBINSON  explained.     His  objec- 
tion was  to  the  expressions  relative  to  Clergymen  with 
mitres    on  their   heads,    and    mitres  in   their   heads, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  a  gross  calumny. 
Mr,  MANNERS  SUTTON  explained. 
Mr,    PONSONBY  animadverted  on   the   critical 
nicety   which    had  been  evinced,  and  noticed  an  at- 
tack on  a  prelate  as  respectable  as  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, (the  Bishop  of  Norwich )  which  had  been  made 
from  the  other  side. 
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Mr.  CROKER  spoke  to  order,  and   said,  that  all 
reflexions  had  been  disavowed  by  Mr.  Peele.  (Order  ) 

Mr.  PONSONBY  proceeded.     It  was  always  his 
study  to  keep  within  the   limits   of  order,  as  due  to 
himself,  and  to  the  Speaker,  and  to  the  House.     He 
extenuated  the  ardent  conduct  of  the  Catholics,  who 
were    goaded    by   the     efforts     of  the    press,     em- 
ployed  against    them,    though    he  would  not   accuse 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Peele)  of  so  directing  them. 
The  press  in  Ireland,  however,  as  far  as  it  was  in  favour 
of  Government,  was  full  of  slander  and  vituperation  of 
the  Catholics.     As  to  the   Catholic  principles  being 
the  same  now  as  one  hundred   and  fifty  years  ago:   he 
knew  not  what  security  could  be  asked,*  which  they 
did  not  offer.     Security  was  demanded  that  the  spiri- 
tual authority  should  not  encroach  upon  the  temporal 
concerns  ;  but  the  Catholics  swore  that  no  Pope,  nor 
Priest,  nor  foreign  Potentate,  had,  or  ought  to  have 
any  temporal  power  within  these  realms      Would  they 
believe  his  oath  or  not  ?      If  not,   then  the  Catholic 
was  dangerous  from  religion,  and  monstrous  from  the 
infidelity  ofhis  oath,  not  distinguishing  between  truth 
and  falsehood.     Was  the  Pope  to   use  his  power  by 
raising  an  army,  and  persuading  the  Catholics  to  as- 
sist him  ?    or  by  combining  with  foreign  powers,  and 
debauching  the  minds  of  the   King's  subjects?     Was 
it  to  be  by  open  force,  by  conspiracy  and  cabal,  or  by 
treason,  or  how  ?     Two  efforts  had  been  made  to  get 
securities.     First,  the  Veto,  which  had  not  been  quite 
abjured  by  the  Catholics,   and  therefore,  might    pos- 
sibly   be    revived.      Secondly,   domestic   nomination, 
which  the  Learned  Gentleman  (Sir  W.  Scott),  with  a 
tender  care  and  jealous  anxiety  for  the  consistency  of 
the  Catholics,  thought  quite  irreconcileable  with  their 
faith,  and  seemed  disposed  to  convince  them,  that  they 
could  not  gratify  the  House  on  that  subject.     When 
any  thing  likely  to  bepalateabie  was  proposed,  it  was 
stated  to  be  against  their  religion  ;  aud  then  securities 
were  called  for,  which  it  was  known  to  be  impossible 
to  give.  Mr.  P.  here  read  part  of  the  Catholic  Pr a jer 
book,  on  the  subject  of  mental  reservation  and  equivo- 
cation, to  shew  the    fallacy  of  the    charges    made 
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against  the  Catholics  on  those  subjects.     Ho  contrast- 
ed the  fabrications    against  the  Catholics   with  those 
imp u fed  to  them.     He   did  not  think  the  diversity  of 
opinions  respecting:   Mr.  Pitt's  sentiments  v  ry  com- 
plimentary to  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  \vbo,  he  be- 
lieved, thought  this  measure    wis<>  and    prudent.      It 
was  said  the  question  must  not  be  fo  ced  ;    certainly 
not,  but  much  good  had    been   d;:>ne.by  the  repeated 
discussions,  and  he  believed  that  the  majority  of  the 
persons  of  education  and    property   in  this  country 
were  favorable  to  the  examination  of  it  by  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament,  whose  decision  in  its  favor  would  give 
them  great  satisfaction.     Had  he  lived  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  should  have  voted  for  many  strict  enactments, 
thinking  the   Catholics  at  that  time    unfriendly   to  li- 
berty ;  though  now  we  ought  to    recollect,    that  the 
fury  of  puritanical  laws  had  left  them  no  refuge,   but 
in  the  arms  of  the  Crowu.     If  Ft  stored  to  their  former 
rights,  they  never  could  look   back  to   the  period  of 
that  restoration,  without   recognizing  it  as  the  work 
of  the  popular  br  uich   of  the  Legislature  :  they  must 
owe  it  to  the  Constitution,      How    could  they  be  dis- 
posed to  betray  that  which   restored  to   them  their  lu 
berties  and  privileges  ?      Novr  Pro'estinfs  aided  them 
in  their   petitions:  if  they   manifested    a  disposition 
contrary     to    liberty     would    that    be;    the     case? 
Would  not  a   Protestant    majority  be    able    to    re- 
enact  their  disabilities?     Su.  p  »se,    not  all   that  was 
asked,  but  that  something  graciaus    were  done  in  a 
Committee,   was  it  to  be   maintained  that   it  would 
render  the  Catholics   more   discontented?     -V  hat  Au- 
thority   had    Gentlemen    for   saying  so  ?     That  they 
wouldjapply  tu  Parliament  again  w..s  a  matter  he  would 
not  dispute.     It   was   not   m   human  nature  that  ttiey 
should  not  do  so,   while  the  doors  of  Partiajfteftt  .verfc 
open,and  they  laboured  undei  disqualificati  )us.  if  in  the 
Committee,  Parliament  shevved  a  conciliat  >ry  iHsjjjsi- 
tion,  they  would  confer  as  great  a  benefit  on  the  em- 
pire   as    it    had    received    for   a:es    past.      Ufien   as 
the  Catholics  'had  importuned  them,  tuey  had  never 
y^t  received  this  favour  at  their   hands,      it  would 
of  itself  be  a  prodigious  advauce  ia  UA«  cause. 
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hoped  that  all  who  voted  for  the  Committee  would 
do  so,  in  the  same  spirit  expressed  hy  the  Noble 
Lord,  namely,  to  find  out  something  satisfactory  :  he  be- 
seeched  those  who  had  other  views,  to  vote  against  the 
Comn.'.'.tee,  as  infinitely  better,  and  more  manly;  not 
raising  hopes,  and  then  sinking  them  in  cruel  dis- 
appointment. One  great  object  of  a  Committee  was 
to  hear  what  every  Gentleman  had  to  propose  on 
this  subject,  and  it  was  the  only  Parliamentary  mode 
of  proceeding.  As  soon  as  the  House  should  shew  a 
sincere  disposition  to  grant  to  the  Catholics  all  that 
could  be^  granted,  consistently  with  the  security  of 
the  State  and  established  Church,  then  he  conceived 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Catholics  to  give  up  for 
conciliation,  every  thing  which  they  could  fairly  give 
up  consistently  with  their  faith  and  their  religion.  He 
had  1  old  the  Noble  Lord  last  year  in  the  case  of  America, 
that  if  she  would  not  accep  of  the  conciliatory  measures 
offered  by  this  country,  he  should  support  Ministers 
in  the  war,  and  he  had  kept  his  word.  He  should 
now  assure  him,  that  if  the  Ministers  should  fairly  do 
all  that  was  reasonable  to  conciliate  the  Catholics,  and 
they  should  reject  the  boon,  he  would  support  Minis- 
ters, even  if  that  support  should  exclude  him  from 
power  for  his  life,  and  establish  the  Noble  Lord  (Lord 
Castlereagh)  in  it.  He  could  make  the  same  deck- 
ration  for  all  his  friends  who  sat  about  them.  He 
well  knew  their  honourable  minds,  and  that  they  only 
valued  power  at  a  means  of  rendering  service  to  the 
country. 

[After  Mr.  Ponsonby  had  sat  down,  several  Mem- 
bers rose,  but  the  House  loudly  calling  on  Mr.  Can- 
ning, the  other  Gentlemen  gave  way  to  him.] 

Mr.  CANNING  said,  that  being  called  upon  in  the 
manner  he  had  been  by  the  Right  Honourable  and 
Learned  Gentleman  (Sir  Wm.  Scott),  and  rebuked  by 
him  for  having  continued  so  long  silent,  he  thought 
that  it  might  appear  necessary  to  make  an  explanation 
to  the  House  on  that  point.  He  should  have  thought 
that  he  rather  owed  an  apology  to  the  House  for  now 
speaking,  before  he  had  heard  the  sentiments  of  man/ 
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other   Gentlemen,    who    were    probably  inclined    to 
speak,  than  for  delaying  so  long1  to  give  his  opinion. 
On  many  other  great  questions   which  were   agitated 
in  that  House,  it  was  often  doubtful  on  which  side  the 
burthen  of  the  proof  rested  ;  buton  the  present  occasion 
he  thought  there  could  be  no  such  doubt  The  burthen 
of  proof  must  clearly  rest  on  those  who  meant  to  con- 
tend,   that  the    House  should   not  redeem  the  pledge 
which  they  had  given  last  year,  In  a  case  of  such  great 
importance  when  we  stood  committed  to  the  Catholics 
for  measures  (>f  conciliation,  and  to  the  Protestants  for 
security,  he  would  not  say,  that  it  was  impossible  that 
reasons  might  not  have  occurred  to  shew  the  House, 
that  the  course  they  were  about  to  adopt  was  likely 
to  be  prejudicial  4  but  until  such  reasons  were  pro- 
duced,   the    presumption   must  be,   that  the   course 
which  the  House  had  last  year  resolved  on  by  a  great 
majority  was  the  proper  one  to  pursue.     Thinking 
that  the   present  motion  arose  out  of  and  might  be 
considered  the  child  of  the  resolution  which  the  House 
had  come  to  last  year  upon  his  motion,,  he  did  not 
think  that  he  had  been  bound  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion to  bring  forward  any  reasons  to  induce  the  House 
to  confirm  its  own~aet.     He  had  waited  for  the  ob- 
jections of  other  Gentlemen,  to  avoid  trespassing  upon 
the  House  with  a  repetition  of  the  arguments  which 
he  had  before  urged.     He  was  not  unaware  that  this 
was  a  new  Parliament,  and  therefore  could  not   be 
said  in  strictness  to  be  bound  to  redeem  any  pledges 
given  by  a  former  Parliament ;    but  when  great  and 
important  national  objects  were  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion,  it   was   ueual    to    take   a   higher   strain    of 
morality,  and  not  to  confine  oneself  to  mere  technical 
distinctions.     The  House  had  certainly  the  power  to 
depart  from  the  pie  ige  of  the  last    Parliament,    but 
he   thought  that   they  would  not  satisfy  themselves 
fey    making    it    a    mere     question     of     power.      It 
was  in   the  recollection  of  every  body,  that  upon  a 
former  occasion,   it  was  held  that  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  did  not  abate  an  impeachment  instituted 
by  the  house  of  Commons.     It  would  appear  some^ 
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s'range  to  the  country,  if  the  doctrine  held  out 
to  them,  was,,  that  all  that  was  harsh  and  accusatorial 
In  their   powers  were  to  continue  after  a  dissolution, 
but  that  every  thing  of  a  milder   and  more   agreeable 
nature  was  entirely  taken  away  by  a  dissolution.     In 
the  consideration  of  the  question,  one  could  not  forget 
the  condition  of  the  Government,  divided  as  they  are 
among  thems  Ivos  upon  the  subject.     It  was,  however, 
sufficiently  well  known,  that  a  great  preponderance  of 
opinion,  in  the    present  Government,  was   adverse  to 
the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  and  therefore, 
it  was  of  fearful  consequence  to  the  country,  that  it 
should    be  supposed  that  Government  could   at  any 
time  interpose  a  dissolution  between  a  pledge  of  that 
House,  and  its  accomplishment,   for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  pledge.     He  conceived  himself  to 
be  fully  as  responsible  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the 
Right    Hon.    Gentleman   (Mr.    Gratlanj    who    had 
brought  forward  the  motion.     He  had  most  willingly 
suneudered  to  the  Right  Hon  Gentleman,  the  task  of 
rais  ng  a   superstructure  on  the  foundation  which  he 
liad  laid  in  the  last   Session.     He  had   surrendered  it 
to  him  with  all  the  reverence  which  his  great  talents 
demanded,  and  with  all  the  confidence  which  his  mo- 
deration had  so  fully  justified.     From  the  moderation 
and  temper  which  that    Right   Hon.   Gentleman   al- 
ways displa)ed,  the  Catholic  cause  had  gained  great 
advantages.     To  another   Hon.  and  Learned  Gentle- 
man who  sat  near  him,  (IVlr.  Plunkett,)  bethought  it 
unnecessary  to  add  his  ieeble  testimony  to  the  general 
marks  of  approbation  with  which  his  speech  Irad  been 
received  by  the  House.  In  that  admirable  speech  the 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  had  not  only  dis- 
played the  talents  of  an  accomplished  orator,  but  had 
shown  throughout,  the  profound   views  and  compre- 
hensive mind   of  a  great   Statesman.     To  his  mind, 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  principal   excellence  of 
it  was,  his  utterly  disclaiming  and  rejecting  that  mere-* 
tricious  popularity  to  which  so  many  aspire.     This 
enabled  him  to  rebuke   the  excesses  of  those  whose 
cause  he  was  so  powerfully  advocating;  and  it  taught 
the  Catholics,  that  while  tliey  might  look  with  con- 
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themselves  with  temper  and  moderation  ;  yet  that  ho 
would  be  as  ready  as  any  man  to  join  in  repressing 
their  excesses.  This  moderation  had  already  disposed 
many  Members  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  Catho- 
lic claims,  and  he  thought  the  impression  would  be 
carried  into  the  Committee.  Those  who  objected  to 
the  present  motion,  might,  as  he  thought,  be  divided 
into  three1  classes.  The  first  were  those  who  had 
concurred  in  the  vote  he  had  the  honour  to  propose, 
and  yet  LOW  saw  reasons  for  opposing  the  present  mo- 
tion. Of  this  class,  or  to  speak  more  accurately  of 
lam  (a,  loud  laugh)  (Mr.  C.  alluded  to  Mr.  Bankes), 
he  must  say,  that  he  stood  phoenix-like,  alone  and  un- 
molested. The  second  class  were  those  who  were 
not  bound  by  the  pledge  given  by  the  last  Parliament, 
Of  those  he  should  say,  generally,  that  their  reasons 
ought  to  be  received  with  some  qualifications. 
Although  they  might  not  be  bound  by  the  decision  of 
last  Parliament,  yet  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  they 
were  the  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  or  the  best 
qualified  to  give  advice  upon  it.  The  last  class  he 
might  divide  into  two:  those  whose  objection  rested 
on  cijcumstaLC  s  that  were  transitory  and  temporary; 
and  those  that  could  not  conceive  that  in  any  times, 
or  under  any  circumstances,  the  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lics ought  to  be  allowed.  As  to  the  first  class  (Mr. 
Bankes,)  for  whose  opinions,  when  thev  agreed  with 
bis  own,  he  felt  the  most  unfeigned  respect,  (a  laugh) 
his  objection  to  going  into  a  Committee  was  the  ap- 
prehended disappointment  of  expectation  to  the  Catho- 
lic mind,  and  want  of  realization  of  the  hopes  of  the 
Pretestants.  He  might  assume  in  confirmation  of  his 
argument,  that  the  Catholic  mind  was  now  much 
agitated,  and  that  the  Protestant  mind  wasstill  in  a  great 
degree  of  irritation.  That  this  was  the  case  their  best 
friends  sincerely  lamented  and  deplored.  But  when 
he  admitted  this,  and  when  he  supposed  all  figures  of 
speech  to  be  exhausted  in  describing  such  a  state  of 
things,  he  would  then  ask  the  Honourable  Gentleman, 
did  he  wish  that  such  a  thing  should  continue,  and 
did  it  not  become  our  more  imperious  duty  to  find  a 
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remedy  for  such  evils?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  angry 
temper  which  the  Catholics  now  evince,  had  been 
attributed  by  many,  and  with  some  justice,  to  the 
influence  of  persons  who  were  not  sincerely  their 
their  friends,  but  who,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  their 
own  personal  ambition,  wished  to  raise  a  storm,  by 
means  of  which  those  individuals,  Protestants  as  well 
as  Catholics,  hoped  to  be  able  to  gratify  (heir  pri- 
vate views.  If  this  were  a  true  representation,  it  was 
evident,  that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  those  indi- 
viduals were  capable  of  inflicting  very  serious  injuries 
on  the  Catholics  at  large,  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  save  them  from.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
would  wish  to  rescue  the  Catholic  from  his  misleader, 
and  the  Protestant  from  the  exaggerator  of  danger  to 
his  church.  Whatever  indignation  the  House  might 
feel  against  those  who  were  the  authors  of  this  mu- 
tual irritation,  he  thought  they  could  not  better  con- 
sult their  dignity,  than  by  acting  in  the  way  that  the 
Ruler  cf  the  ocean  was  beautifully  described  by  the 
poet,  when  tbe  seas  were  disturbed  without  his  consent, 
iiis  indignation  was  thus  expressed  : — 

*'  Quos  Ego sed  motos  prcestat  componere  fiuctus." 

This  was  the  course  he  thought  the  most  adviseable 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  Hon.  Gentleman,  (Mi\ 
Bankcsj  had  now  brought  forward  arguments  which 
Lad  not  prevented  him  last  year  from  voting  for  his 
motion.  As  to  the  Catholics  not  amalgamating  with  the 
Protestants,  nor  encouraging  intermarriages  with  them; 
this  was  no  new  charge  against  them,  and  yet  he  had 
not  charged  him  last  year  with  a  measure  that  went 
to  check  the  instinct  of  nature,  and  stop  the  propaga- 
tion of  mankind.  (A  laugh.)  If  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
Lad  considered  this  point  a  little  more,  he  would  have 
found  that  it  was  the  Protestants  who  had  by  very 
severe  laws  (which  were  repealed  but  lately)  endea- 
voured to  prevent  all  such  intermarriages.  Heavy 
penalties  were  imposed  upon  the  Catholic  priest  who 
should  cehebrate  such  a  marriage  .*  the  non -conforming 
husband  \vas  at  the  mercy  of  a  conforming  wife  ;  and 
a  son  just  come  from  the  nursery  might,  by  turning 
ProteaUnt,  secure  the  inheritance  of  his  father's  lands, 
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and  make  him  a  mere  ienant  for  life.  While  such. 
laws  prevailed,  it  was  not  wonderful  if  the  Catholics 
also  objected  to  those  intermarriages.  The  second 
class  of  objectors  were  those  who  thought,  that  if  it 
\?ere  not  for  some  temporary  causes  and  circumstances, 
the  claims  might  be  conceded.  His  Right  Hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Yorke)  had  mentioned  some  of  those  circum- 
stances which  might  induce  him  to  vote  for  it.  The 
first  was  supposing  Buonaparte  were  to  die.  On  this 
circumstance  observations  had  been  already  made,  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  repeat.  The  next  cir- 
cumstance that  would  make  him  favourable  was,-  if 
there  should  be  no  more  tumultuous  meetings,  no  more 
irritation  or  angry  feeling  on  any  side.  When  desire 
of  relief  was  extinguished,  and  hope  had  sickened  and 
died,  then  in  his  new  millenium,  his  Right  Honourable 
friend  would  come  forward  to  grant  that  which  was 
no  longer  desirable  or  sought  for.  (Laughter.)  When 
all  jealousy  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  was  ex- 
tinct,— when  all  sects  and  parties  were  in  perfect 
harmony, and  lay  down  together  like  the  leopard  and  the 
kid  (a  laugh), — then  he  would  come  with  his  healing 
hand  to  cure  those  disorders  which  were  felt  no  longer. 
(Laughing.)  The  other  condition  on  which  he  was 
disposed  to  relieve  them  was,  in  fact,  if  they  should 
cease  to  be  Catholics.  Now,  although  the  good-will 
of  his  Right  Honourable  Friend  must  be  of  great 
value  to  any  body  of  men,  those  conditions  ap- 
peared too  high  a  price  for  it.  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  then  adverted  at  some  length 
to  the  observations  of  a  Right  Honourable  and 
Learned  Friend,  (Mr.  Bathurst)  and  concluded  his 
observations  on  this  point  by  saying,  that  while  the 
establishment  was  a  tender  plant,  arid  had  not  grown 
to  maturity,  it  might  require  more  care  in  fencing  and 
protecting  than  was  necessary  now,  when  it  had  struck 
its  roots  so  deep,  and  with  its  branches  over-canopied 
the  land.  A  great  change  had  certainly  taken  place 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  which  justified  a 
change  of  policy.  Another  Right  Honourable  and 
Learned  Friend  of  his  (Sir  William  Scott)  had  con- 
fessed, that  even  now  there  were  some  things  in  the 
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penal  co<le  which  might  perhaps  be  at  present  unneces* 
sary,  and  ought  to  be  repealed  The  Noble  Lord 
(Lord  Castlereagh)  and  other  Members  had  been  ap- 
prehensive, that  going  into  a  Committee  would  only 
be  productive  of  disappointment ;  but  the  disappoint- 
ment must  be  done  away  by  finding  that  their  cause 
had  gained  so  distinguished  a  convert,  (  a  laugh),  who 
would,  undoubtedly,  when  they  came  into  the  Com- 
mittee, propose  every  relaxation  which  he  should  con- 
ceive possible.  No  doubt  that  learned  body,  of  whom 
he  was  both  the  representative  and  the  ornament, 
would  feel  great  pleasure  when  he  in-formed  them  of 
the  course  he  intended  to  take.  He  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  the  Catholics  not  being  bound  by  oath;  nothing 
could  in  his  mind  be  more  preposterous  or  more  unjust. 
*'  Time  was,  that  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man 
would  die,  and  there  an  cad;''  but  in  tnis  case  some 
persons  would  have  them  believe,  that  though  the 
Catholic  swears  to  support  the  Government,  he  should 
not  be  entitled  to  credence  ;  and  that  when  he  falls 
bravely  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  ;  and  de- 
fending its  best  and  dearest  interests,  he  in  reality 
meant  to  subvert  and  overturn  its  Constitution.  He 
deprecated  certain  writings  and  publications  which  had 
been  issued  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  lamented 
the  effects  which  they  had  each  of  them  produced. 
In  doing  this  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  adverted  par- 
ticularly to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "Letters  on  the  State 
of  Ireland ;"  in  which  he  said  many  things  were  ad- 
vanced that  were  contrary  to  every  principle  of  legiti- 
mate belief.  He  read  a  passage  from  one  of  them, 
which  asserted,  "that  the  principles  of  the  Catholics 
were  really  now  the  same  as  they  had  ever  been  before; 
and  that  if  they  were  possessed  of  the  power  to  effect 
it,  the  Protestants  would  be  liable  and  subject  to  the 
same  fate  as  the  Danes  had  once  experienced  in  this 
country."  In  another  passage  of  the  same  publication,, 
there  was  an  account  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
going  into  the  cabin  of  one  of  his  parishioners,  where 
he  found  a  New  Testament,  which  he  snatched  up 
with  the  highest  indignation,  threw  on  the  floor,  an<J 
rarnpled  under  his  heel  with  every  mark  of  abhorrence 
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and  contempt.     This  gentle  and  moderate  author,  on 
the  subject  of  Catholic  principles,  wrote  at  Cork,  but 
dated  at  Kilkenny;    and    by  way  of  adding  greater 
lustre   to  the  credibility  of    his   work,  he   modestly 
signed  himself  Anonymous.     This  kind  of  mischievous 
fabrication  had  not  only  been  resorted  to  at  Kilkenny, 
but  at  Limerick  also  ;  and  nothing,  he  thought,  could 
shew  the  cause  they   attempted  to  advocate   in    more 
weak  or  contemptible  colours.  To  have  done,  however, 
with  such  trash,  he  would  only  ask,  if  such  wretched 
statements  were  to  be  listened  to,  could  it  ever  be  ex- 
pected the  country  would  have  the  slightest  chance  of 
being  tranquillised  on  this  most   important  subject  ? 
Notwithstanding    the  variety  of  petitions  which   had 
appeared   as  coming  from  the  Clergy  of  this  country, 
he  could   not  but  acquit  them  as   a  body,  of  being 
actually  concerned  in  such  uncandid  and  partial  pro- 
ceedings.    He  would,  however,  desire  those  who  did 
resort  to  such  means,  to  consider  the  high  and  Vantage 
ground  on  which  they  stood — to  reflect  that  the  glorious 
Constitution  of  this  country  was  a  system  of  checks  of 
one  part  against  the  other  ;  and  that  it  most  particularly 
behoved   them  to  forbear  from  using   the  mean  and 
sordid  channel  of  misrepresentation  as   beneath   the 
dignity  and  respectability  of  the  sacred  character  they 
held  in  the  community  to  which  they  belonged.     He 
then  read  apart  of  a  letter  from  a  Clergyman  against 
the  statement  published  by  Mr.  Butler,  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  Catholics,  in  which  the   Rev.  Gentle- 
man accuses  Mr.  Butler  of  being  guilty  of  the  suppres- 
sio   veri  to  a   degree  that    Was  in  the    Rev.  writer's 
opinion  equal  to  the  suggestio  fain.     Mr.  Butler,  it 
seemed,    had   commenced    his  statement  by    saying 
that  a   Majority  of  the   last   Parliament  had  given  a 
pledge  to  take  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  into  consi- 
deration ;  whereas  though  the  resolutions  were  carried 
in  the  Commons,  they  were  rejected  in  the   Lords. 
The  fact  was,  however,  that  the  suppressio  veri  amount- 
ed to  this  ;  the  majority  in  the  Commons  was  169, 
which  was  one  of  the  largest  that    had    almost   ever 
taken  place  in  that  House  on   the  same  subject;  and 
the  approach  to  the   suggestio  falsi    was,  that  it  was 
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rejected  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  one  single  vote. 
He  thought  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  these  in- 
stances, not  as  marks  of  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Church  but  as  prejudices  he  would  wish  to  have  done 
away.  He  rejected  also  the  idea  that  the  Clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  had  been  induced  to  urge  their 
arguments  from  motives  of  self-interest ;  but  he  could 
not  shut  his  eyes  so  close  as  not  to  see,  that  when  they 
permitted  their  passions  to  take  possession  of  them, 
they  became  blind  to  the  variety  of  checks  which  the 
Constitution  contained  for  its  own  preservation,  and 
suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  a  warmth  of 
zeal  which  their  sacred  functions  did  not  require,  and 
which  the  religion  they  professed  by  no  means  stood 
in  need  of.  His  Right  Honourable  and  Learned 
Friend  had  adverted  to  and  defended  the  Petition  of  the 
Refugees,  and  had  also  noticed  some  former  speeches 
of  his  (Mr.  Canning)  relative  to  the  Edict  of  Nantz. 
With  respect  to  the  petition  of  the  refugees,  he  (Mr. 
Canning)  thought  it  might  have  been  well  spared  ;  they 
had  certainly  no  occasion  to  interfere  on  the  subject, 
and  he  would  put  it  to  the  House — What  did  France 
gain  by  the  Edict  of  Nantz?  The  loss  of  many  thou- 
sands of  her  most  valuable  mechanics  and  artizans,, 
who  brought  over  with  them  every  thing  that  could 
tend  to  enrich  this  country,  except  their  prejudices. 
He  then  alluded  to  the  recent  and  singular  case  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  having  appeared  at  the  Bar  of 
that  House,  and  of  his  having  claimed  the  same  privi- 
leges which  were  enjoyed  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London. 
What  glorious  victory  did  he  come  to  proclaim  ?  What 
splendid  achievement  did  he  come  to  notify  ? 
He  brought  a  petition  from  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  against  the  claims  of  their  Catholic  brethren. 
His  Lordship,  however,  did  not  come  entirely 
single  handed :  he  brought  over  with  him  ano- 
ther petition  against  a  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Down  with  the  monopoly  of  trade, 
said  he,  but  keep  up  that  of  religion  against  the  poor 
Catholics.  In  his  right  hand,,  he  brought  a  petition, 
praying  the  House  to  deny  every  claim  of  the  Catholics 
to  its  indulgence  ;  and  in  his  left  he  bore  another,  im- 
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ploringthcm  to  admit  the  great  city  from  whence  he 
came  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  East-India  trade.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  with  what  countenance  the 
orators  of  that  assembly  could,  at  the  same  time,  ad- 
vance such  opposite  claims.  He  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  in  a  little  time  hence,  they  should  object  to 
the  Catholics  being  allowed  any  participation  in  the 
East  India  trade,  and  that  office  should  henceforth  be 
the  China  of  the  Constitution.  The  object  of  the 
present  motion  was  to  fulfil  the  pledge  of  the  last 
Parliament,  by  going  into  a  Committee.  The  objec- 
tion to  it  was  *so  futile  as  not  to  require  an  answer. 
The  intention  of  going  into  a  Committee  was  only  to 
form  a  ground-work  for  further  proceedings.  Those 
who  wished  to  go  into  a  Committee,  had  been  taunt- 
ed by  being  asked  whether  they  were  all  agreed  on  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  ?  He  understood  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  forward  the  motion, 
meant  to  propose  that  they  should  remove  the  disa- 
bilities under  which  the  Catholics  laboured,  so  far 
as  could  be  done  without  danger  to  the  Protestant 
establishment,  and  against  such  a  measure  he  could 
see  no  possible  objection. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  then  urg;ed  a  variety 
of  general  arguments  in  favour  of  going  into  the 
Committee,  with  a  farther  view  to  conciliate  the 
Catholics,  and  to  grant  them  not  all  they  asked,  nor 
to  legislate  so  much  for  their  good  as  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit  of  the  State.  It  had  been  said  that 
England  was  already  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  : 
what  disadvantage  had  she  thereby  suffered?  That  the 
Pope  would  urge  Buonaparte  to  pursue  every  measure  of 
warfare  against  us  ?  In  God's  name,  what  offen- 
sive measure  was  there  which  he  did  not  already  pur- 
sue ?  It  had  been  asked,  would  you  suffer  the  Ca- 
tholics to  regulate  the  Protestants  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  qua- 
lifications which  he  should  expect  to  find  in  the  Bill 
to  be  proposed.  Would  you  give  them  the  custody 
of  the  Great  Seal,  and  thereby  make  them  keepers  of 
the  King's  Conscience  ?  No.  On  the  subject  of  fo- 
reign influence  and  correspondence,  he  asked  if  they 
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did  not  exist  now  :  and  would  it  not  be  better  that 
they  should  be  carried  on,  as  they  then  would  be,open- 
ly,  than  as  they  now  were,  secretly  ?  He  did  not  af- 
fect to  think  lightly  of  the  dangers  of  the  grant,  and 
respected  the  honest  prejudices  of  the  Protestants 
but  Gentlemen  had  no  right  to  set  to  the  account  of 
the  grant  both  the  present  evils  and  the  prospective 
too  :  it  was  a  comparison  of  danger  between  the  pre- 
sent restrictions  and  the  prospective  emancipation; 
and  he  was  only  anxious  to  carry  the  torch  of  discus- 
sion into  the  most  remote  partsofthis  haunted  House, 
and  see  the  phantoms  of  danger  vanish  before  it.  The 
present  question  was,  as  to  the  principle,  not  the  de- 
tail. (Question,  question!  Hear,  hear!)  He  was  anxi- 
ous that  the  measure  at  large  should  be  before  the 
country,  something  that  they  might  see,  feel,  touch, 
and  handle  ;  and  not  something  ot  which  they  formed 
a  conception,  either  from  the  exaggeration  of  their 
own  fears,  or  from  the  heart-sickening  temper  of  de- 
ferred hope.  He  therefore  thought  that  something  be- 
tween the  propositions  of  the  Right  Hon.  and  Learned 
Gentleman,  and  the  Noble  Lord,  would  best  meet 
the  case.  He  proposed  that  the  Committee  should 
prepare  a  Bill,  which  should  go  to  a  second  reading, 
filled  up  pro  forma,  and  then  lie  open  till  another  Ses- 
sion for  revisal  before  it  should  be  carried  into  a  law. 
The  nameoi  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  introduced  by  an  Hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Tomline^  who  spoke  early  in  the  de- 
bate, and  who  was  in  every  way  entitled  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  House  :  he  commenced  his  most  extraordinary, 

"  and,  1  think  (said  Mr.  Canning)  his 1  will  say 

nothing  more  than  extraordinary  fa  laugh/)  speech,  by 
an  intimation  of  the  inferred  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt  upon 
this  subject ;"  which  Mr.  Canning,  with  no  unfriendly 
voice,  told  him,  he  had  better  have  omitted,  since,  in 
point  of  reasoning,  the  House  were  equally  competent 
to  judge  :  and  in  point  of  authority,  there  were  many 
circumstaeces  at  the  present  time,  which  did  not  con- 
cur in  Mr.  Pitt's  days  ;  there  was  one  particularly  of 
a  temporary  nature,  which  had  not  ceased  when  Mr. 
Pitt  was  taken  away  from  us.  But-  many  who  were  now 
present  heard  that  great  Statesma  on  the  25th  of  March, 
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1805,  utter  such  sentiments  as  these  :  "  I  thought  that 
such  concessions  to  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jectsmight  havebeen  granted  to  them  undersuch  guards 
and  securities  as  would  entirely  remove  all  danger  to  the 
Protestant  establishment,which  might  havebeen  a  boon 
to  the  former,-  innocentto  the  latter,— andconducive  to 
thestrength,  unanimity,  and  prosperity  of  the  wholeem- 
pire.  I  therefore,  saw  no  rational  objection  to  Catho- 
lic emancipation/*  These  words  now  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman.  But  then, 
it  was  said,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  communicated  his 
opinion  to  Lord  Eldon.  The  syllogism  ran  thus  : 
Every  great  and  fundamental  opinion  must  be  com- 
municated to  the  Lord  Chancellor:  Mr.  Pitt  did  not 
so  communicate  this  great  and  fundamental  opinion  : 
ergo,  Mr.  Pitt  never  entertained  it.  (A  Laugh.)  Of 
the  petitions,  some  prayed  that  the  emancipation  might 
be  not  unconditional:  so  Mr.  Canning  advised.  Some 
desired  the  House  to  take  the  question  into  its  con- 
sideration :  Mr.  Canning's  vote  for  going  into  a  com- 
mitee  would  comply  with  those.  Some  prayed  the 
House  to  consider  the  question  with  a  view  of  hos- 
tility :  the  House  must  go  into  a  committee,  even  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  people  had 
not  petitioned  either  way,  the  whole  of  the  Scotch 
Presbytery,  with  Glasgow  in  particular,  who  made  it 
a  part  of  King  William's  oath,  that  he  should  exter- 
minate the  Catholics. 

Mr.BRAGGE  BATHURST  rose  to  explain,  amidst 
the  most  overwhelming  clamours  for  question,  inso- 
much that 

Mr.  Secretary  RYDER  moved  an  adjournment, 
which  was  seconded,  and  put  by  the  Speaker;  but  the 
sense  of  the  house  being  to  go  on, 

Mr.  PONSONBY  trusted,  that  as  there  remained 
but  tew  members  who  were  anxious  to  speak,  the  House 
would  not  defeat  its  own  ends  by  refusing  to  hear. 

Mi.  BATHURST  then  proceeded  in  explanation, 
but  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  impatience  of 
the  House 

Mr.  GRATTAN  briefly  replied,  that  the  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side,  had  gone  into  the  articles  of 
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the  projected  Bill  prematurely,  because  they  could 
make  objections  to  them,  which  they  could  not 
find  in  its  principles.  As  to  the  argument,  that  to  ad. 
mit  Catholics  into  Parliament  would  be  to  repeal  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  he  quoted  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Acts 
of  Union,  which  expressly  declared  that  the  Sove- 
reign's oath  to  that  effect  should  be  taken  "  until  Par- 
liament should  otherwise  direct ;''  it  was  therefore  pro- 
visionary,  and  not  fundamental. 


The  House   then  divided — 

For  Mr.  GRATTAN'S    Motion 
Against  it 
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